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Report 


‘of the 


president 
1975-1978 


by Emil C. Danenberg 


Excerpts of a presentation made at the 
November 1978 meeting of the trustees of 
Oberlin College. 


arc Connelly’s Pulitzer prize- 

winning play, “Green Pas- 

tures,” has a scene in which 
God is having a particularly ex- 
asperating time with his children on 
Earth. He sits back in His chair and He 
says, “You know, Gabriel, being God 
is no bed of roses.” 

I cannot deny that these three anda 
half years of being Oberlin’s presi- 
dent have been personally very re- 
warding, but the presidency is neither 
omnipotent nor regal and it’s certain- 
ly no bed of roses. There is a 
tendency, of course, to think of one’s 
time or particular circumstances as 
being uniquely demanding or ex- 
asperating. Certainly the aspirations 
of any one moment, the beckoning of 
new opportunities, are affected less 
by personal vision or ideals than by 
circumstances and conditions over 
which no one president or one in- 
stitution has any control. Prag- 
matism plays a critical role in the 
unfolding of any college or universi- 
ts 
This report, therefore, is more than 
an accounting of these past 44 
months. Rather, it is the reflection of 
many hours of discussion and the 
thoughtful weighing of “ought” and 
“can” for Oberlin in the future. I have 
structured it in four sections: the 
first, an appraisal of the larger issues 
facing higher education everywhere 
today; the second, a look at the 
particular manifestations of these 
issues at Oberlin; the third, some 
reflections on my own leadership; and 
finally, a sharing of my views on 


opportunities and problems facing 
Oberlin in the months and years just 
ahead and some suggestions of 
specific courses of action I believe 


should be taken. 


I. Developments in higher 
education 


1. The expanding years. Higher 
education has experienced an un- 
precedented quarter-century of 
growth. Knowledge itself, particular- 
ly technical knowledge, has expanded 
exponentially with each passing year. 
World War II had a powerful effect 
in accelerating the demand for 
knowledge, as did the Sputnik inci- 
dent 12 years later. Moral issues 
have been raised not only by war 
and nuclear holocaust, but also 
by postwar conflicting political 
idealogies, the shrinking of the world, 
the availability of the universe, the 
explosive advance of electronic tech- 
nology and, more recently, the en- 
vironmental reaction. All these issues 
have conjoined to force the total 
restructuring of higher education. 
Coincidentally, a rapidly expanded 
birthrate, linked with new economic 
opportunity, created an_ insatiable 
demand for education. This demand 
was met largely by the expansion and 
proliferation of public institutions 
built and financed by legislatures 
controlling almost unlimited funds 
through the taxation of a rapidly 
expanding economy. During. this 
period private institutions also grew 
(Oberlin increased its student body 
by 30%), but at a rate substantially 
slower than the publics. 

Today we find ourselves in quite a 
different situation. The expansion of 
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knowledge continues unabated, but 
the economic capacity to fund in- 
stitutions which will record and 
disseminate that knowledge is far 
more limited and sharply curtailed by 
society’s shifting priorities as to how 
its economic resources are to be 
allocated. Simultaneously, the sharp 
roll-off in the birthrate beginning 
18 years ago has posed a much- 
publicized crisis for all educational 
institutions. This tapering off of the 
numbers eligible has been offset in 
part by an expanding social demand 
for higher education and by the 
increased technological knowledge 
required by those entering the pre- 
sent day economy. Furthermore, in 
spite of rising costs, more and more 
families have been able to afford 
education beyond high school, and 
have come to expect it as an economic 
right. Added to this phenomenon is 
the relatively new demand for “adult” 
educational opportunities particular- 
ly among women with school-age 
children. It is difficult to calculate 
when these counter-pressures will 
climax, but it is generally believed 
that this “latent demand” is already at 
its saturation point, and that higher 
education can expect a temporary, 
but extensive, reduction of demand 
through 1990. It is also reasonable to 
believe that private liberal arts in- 
stitutions will bear the brunt of this 
decreased demand unless there is a 
major shift in social priorities and 
economic conditions. 

We are well aware of the financial 
problems faced by colleges anti- 
cipating dwindling enrollments. More 
serious problems, however, arise 
from the psychological impact of 
moving out of a period of constant 
expansion and growth into an era of 
contraction or, at best, no growth. To 
be late in understanding this change 
is to invite institutional disaster 
through over-commitment. To over- 
react to it is to smother the edu- 
cational enterprise which still must 
address new demands, new _ in- 
terests, new fields of knowledge. 
Probably the most demoralizing issue 
in higher education today is the 
necessity of expanding and contract- 
ing simultaneously. 


2. Inflation and the search for real 
growth. The abrupt end of 
educational expansion has been so 
coincident with the dramatic rise in 
inflation that it seems almost as 
though the resulting threat to 
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Salary decreases 
during the Depression may 
not have eroded prof’s 
buying power as 
much as inflation has 


colleges and universities has only one 
common source. One cannot help 
musing on how much easier it would 
be to plan for orderly contraction in a 
less inflationary period such as the 
early ’60’s. Conversely, imagine seek- 
ing shelter from the impact of infla- 
tion by being able to generate new 
funds annually through expansion. 

During the Depression percentage 
of salary decreases were ordered four 
times by Oberlin’s trustees. Ironical- 
ly, the reductions probably did not 
erode the purchasing power of in- 
dividual professors’ salaries as much 
as our current inability to raise sal- 
aries at the rate of the present in- 
flation. 

In some industries product price 
can be adjusted almost instantly in 
response to increased costs in product 
production. Such is not the case in 
higher education where a fixed price 
is set for a whole year at a time, and 
that annual price is determined often 
nine to 15 months in advance. It is 
well established that the cost index 
for higher education has been higher 
even than the Consumer Price Index. 
Preservation of the status quo has 
pretty consistently called for two 
percent annual real growth of pur- 
chasing power as measured against 
the CPI. In Oberlin’s case the greater 
the rate of inflation the less 
courageous we have been in setting 
our charges to generate real growth 
in income. Oberlin, I believe, has 
fallen behind other colleges in this 
regard, but the general problem is one 
which has plagued institutions 
everywhere. 

One of the fears which has de- 
terred more aggressive tuition in- 
creases at the private colleges is the 
dread of “pricing ourselves out of 
the market.” It has been popular at 
Oberlin to emphasize the correlation 
between our tuition charges and the 
cost of a Chevrolet. To express this in 
a rather more sophisticated way, it 
can be said that when compared to 
median family income or per capita 
disposable personal income, the cost 
of private and public institutions has 


remained relatively constant over 
many years. In fact, in the case of the 
private colleges, costs have declined 
slightly relative to both indices. Fur- 
thermore, although the _ dollar 
spread between privates and publics 
has increased, the ratio between the 
two is exactly the same now as it was 
in 1964-65, namely, four and one-half 
to one. 

Certain cautions should be kept in 
mind. First, within both the public 
institutions and the private insti- 
tutions there is a wide spread in 
tuition charges. Some public univer- 
sities charge more than some private 
institutions. Secondly, the tuition 
charged for many students is not the 
price paid. With 35 to 40 percent of 
Oberlin students receiving financial 
aid, the actual tuition ranges from 
zero to the full amount voted by the 
trustees. Finally, one needs to take 
care not to leap to the conclusion 
that high prices drive away students. 
Many institutions are paying careful 
attention to recent studies such as 
that of Richard Spies entitled “The 
Effects of Rising Costs on College 
Choice: A Study of Application De- 
cisions by High Ability Students.” 
These studies seem to confirm that at 
least for talented students, there is 
little correlation between an insti- 
tution’s charges and the student’s 
decision to attend. One study has 
arrived at the conclusion that a 50 
percent reduction in tuition charges 
by all institutions would increase 
enrollment by only 15 percent. 


3. Students: an ever changing 
breed. The American Council on Edu- 
cation for several years has been con- 
ducting an annual survey of stu- 
dent attitudes covering a variety of 
interests from the academic to the 
political and personal. An examina- 
tion of the results of these studies 
comparing, for instance, student 
views in 1967 with those in 1977 
revealed that student characteristics 
have changed in some very significant 
ways, although in some areas they are 
remarkably similar. Throughout the 
country during these past ten years 
there has been a marked shift in 
career orientation and in seeing 
education more as a preparation for 
life work than for life values. 
Students have a demonstrably 
greater interest in wishing to be an 
authority, to hold administrative 
responsibility, and to being well-off 


Costs Relative to 
Median Family Income 


Percent of median family income 


financially. There is an increase of 
interest in the professions, par- 
ticularly law and medicine. In spite of 
the apparent lack of campus political 
activism, there is a rather surprising 
increase in “liberal” attitudes. On the 
other hand there has been a decrease 
in the percentage wanting to give 
preferential treatment to the disad- 
vantaged. The survey also shows that 
there has been not only a declining 
interest in political affairs, but also in 
developing a philosophy of life. 

Some of the most dramatic shifts in 
attitudes have to do with major in- 
fluences in selecting a_ particular 
college and with areas of academic 
interests after a college is selected. As 
recently as ten years ago parents 
were extremely influential in the 
choice of a college; today that infl- 
uence is considered to be almost 
nonexistent. In 1967, 40 percent of 
Oberlin’s students indicated that 
their parents’ attitude was a “major 
influence” in college selection. This 
past year that figure had dropped to 
2%. Replacing parents as the most 
dominant influence has been the 
student’s own judgment of the quali- 
ty of the institution and the caliber of 
its faculty. 

Much has been written in recent 
years about the lack of adequate prep- 
aration for post secondary edu- 
cation. Perhaps even more serious 
in the long run than the fact that 
students today, regardless of rank in 
class, are inadequately prepared in 
basic skills, is the increasing dis- 
interest in achieving a broad general 
4 
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education. Much of the national trend 
toward specialization, leading to in- 
creased enrollment in such fields as 
engineering, business, nursing and 
computer science is largely a retreat 
from the broader disciplines and the 
humanities. 

Certainly education itself is in in- 
creasing danger of losing the co- 
herence it formerly had when 
“moral philosophy” guided all of 
liberal education. The “objectivica- 
tion” of knowledge has itself broken 
apart earlier patterns of coherence, 
and current student interests and the 
rise of careerism has simply ac- 
celerated the process. 

Even within new areas of study 
which would normally be embraced 
by the humanities, the exploration of 
Far Eastern cultures for instance, the 
normal scholarly pursuit of language 
and literature has not been followed 
either by scholars or students nearly 
so avidly as political and economic 
analysis and the less embracing and 
specialized approach of the social 
scientist. 

In the sciences, where knowledge 
has expanded at such an incredible 
rate, there has been little choice but to 
provide substantial technical train- 
ing, with studies, becoming in- 
creasingly narrow and specialized. 
Furthermore, the academic 
specialization of the natural and social 
sciences has also created tension 
within the arts where we have 
witnessed a rebellion against the 
creative arts becoming “academic,” 


thus widening the gap between the 
performers and the scholars. 

The interplay between shifting 
student interests and _ changing 
patterns in education itself has com- 
pounded the mischief, to the detri- 
ment of all humanistic studies and to 
liberal arts in particular. The value of 
what colleges like Oberlin do so well 
is no longer automatically embraced 
by society. If we are to hold fast to the 
values on which our reputation has 
been built, we will have to work hard 
not only to preserve quality, but also 
to defend our position persuasively in 
a skeptical environment. 


4. Faculty: confronting stagnation. 
Quite obviously, such dramatic shifts 
in educational priorities, in student 
attitudes, and in the national econ- 
omy have profoundly influenced the 
attitudes and professional careers 
of faculty. We have been gradually 
moving into a period when teaching is 
an endangered profession, and this 
has had a critical effect on the morale 
and professional attitude of faculties 
everywhere. Their problems are 
exacerbated by the contrast with 
earlier expectations which now 
appear quite unrealistic: constant 
institutional expansion, economic 
gain, professional rewards, the 
availability of superior students and 
inter-institutional mobility. The very 
uncertainty of the future for educa- 
tion and of its role in American 
society contributes to a _ general 
malaise which deans and presidents 
currently sense from coast to coast. 


II. Recent developments at Oberlin 


1. Maintenance of size. Since 1960 
enrollments at Oberlin have in- 
creased by 30%. This period saw both 
the replacement of many of our older 
residences and construction to house 
and feed the enlarged student body. 
Faculty and curriculum also grew, 
although by a lesser percentage. Our 
growth, while substantial, didn’t 
begin to match the public institutions 
in Ohio or elsewhere. Nor did we 
keep up with the growth at Eastern 
selective colleges many of which were 
previously single-sex and became co- 
ed in the late 1960’s and early 1970's. 
In this decade particularly, while 
some of our prestigious competitors 
have been expanding both curriculum 
and faculty in pace with larger 
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enrollments, Oberlin has been at 
steady-state and wrestling rather 
conspicuously with matters of re- 
trenchment. 

For the past three years we have 
held to a target enrollment of 2,678 
and have been able to maintain an 
actual FTE enrollment slightly in 
excess of that target. This current 
year may see us slip behind by a slight 
margin for the first time. The long- 
range fiscal plan assumes that we will 
succeed in meeting this target for the 
foreseeable future, and we probably 
can. Admissions reports for the past 
few years, however, give early signs 
of warning that although we may not 
need to worry about actual numbers, 
we may be facing some decrease in 
“quality.” For the College of Arts and 
Sciences especially, there has been a 
rather alarming upward shift in the 
percentage of applicants who are 
admitted and a downward shift in the 
percentage of those admitted who 
eventually choose to enroll. There 
also is a steady roll-off in SAT scores 
which are running ata pace slightly in 
excess of the national norms al- 
though we have a long way to go be- 
fore approaching national averages. 


2. Inflation and the search for fiscal 
stability. Oberlin’s struggle and even- 
tual success in reaching a balanced 
budget and the production of a 
plan which seeks to assure financial 
equilibrium in the years ahead have 
already been much discussed and 
require little embellishment here. As 
painful as they have been, and as 
destructive of morale in the short 
run, I do not doubt that the retrench- 
ment exercises we have undergone 
have put us helpfully ahead of many 
other institutions of our size. Cer- 
tainly we have been much aided in 
this period by the awakening of our 
alumni to our need for help. The 
increase of gifts in direct support of 
the educational budget has con- 
siderably outpaced inflation. Al- 
though as a percentage of the 
whole, gift income is relatively minor, 
our efforts to attract it have been 
more than warranted simply because 
it is the one source of income which 
can be influenced by effort. 

In retrospect, however, it appears 
that we have been less aggressive 
than we might have been, and 
certainly far more restrained than 
our competition, in increasing Our 
largest source of income, tuition. The 
long range plan has called for tuition 
increases at approximately 2% higher 
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than inflation, or in keeping with 
increases in median family and per 
capita disposable income. Had we 
been following this formula with 
courage throughout the 1970's, our 
situation today would be substantial- 
ly different. A study completed in 
recent weeks makes it clear that 
Oberlin’s tuition has fallen behind 
almost all of those institutions with 
which we compete for students. In 
1970-71 Oberlin’s tuition was well 
ahead of the GLCA schools, above 
that of a representative group of 
selective Eastern schools, and close to 
the tuitions of the Ivy League schools. 
Today our tuition is much more like 
that of the GLCA colleges. We have 
increased our tuition 17% less than 
the selective Eastern colleges and 21% 
less than the Ivy League schools. In 
his: memo to me on this subject Vice 
President and Provost James Powell 
has written: 


“One cannot help but wonder what 
our present quality, attractiveness to 
applicants, and campus morale would 
be like if we had taken a different 
approach, and maintained over the 
years the $77 positive differential 
that existed in 1970-71 between our 
tuition and that of the selective 
Eastern colleges. Our 1978-79 tuition 
income would be $825,000 higher! If 
we had continued to fall only $57 


1978.79 


YA 1970-71 


below the Ivy League, the correspon- 
ding figure is $1,440,000! These are 
staggeringly large sums, but they 
accurately reflect the potential we 
have gradually lost in the 1970's 
through our annual _ tuition 
decisions.” 


Finally, as Spies found little correla- 
tion at the national level between 
enrollment and tuition costs, so do 
our own studies demonstrate that 
price is not an inhibiting factor in 
enrollment decision. Samuel Carrier, 
director of planning and research, has 
made a study of percent losses among 
students accepted both at Oberlin and 
at another institution. It shows 18 
schools to whom we lost more than 
half the time. Only one, Duke Un- 
iversity, has lower costs than 
Oberlin. It appears, in retrospect, that 
in these recent years we have done a 
better job in spotting places where we 
could cut than we have in thinking 
through ways we could strengthen 
the institution with additional signifi- 
cant income. 

A comment should also be made 
about the increasing influence of the 
federal government. Certain federal 
policies have always had an indirect 
effect on private institutions. The 
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charitable deduction itself, the ex- 
emption from capital gains tax on 
gifts of appreciated property, exclu- 
sion from tax on scholarships and 
fellowships, the local property tax 
exemption all have worked to our 
betterment. In recent years we have 
seen a marked increase in direct 
federal support of our programs and 
of our students. Since 1970 financial 
aid from government grants has 
increased from $115,000 to $425,000. 
The Middle Income Assistance bill 
will most likely bring that figure to 
over $500,000 next year. We have 
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long enjoyed the indirect benefits of 
research grant support, but are now 
aggressively seeking and getting 
direct help for some vital programs: 
Developmental Services, East Asian 
Studies, the one million dollar gym- 
nasium grant, the two million dollar 
interest subsidy grant for the library 
and numerous grants from NSF and 
the Endowments. On the other hand, 
changes in government policy is also 
costing Oberlin money in some subtle 
but very real ways. EPA, Affirmative 
Action, Title IX, Section 504 all create 


a drain on time and add considerably 
to our expenses. The direction for the 
future seems clear: more help may 
come, but with it obligations and 
increased costs. 


3. Oberlin’s students: reflection of 
the nation. In the original draft of this 
paper there was one of those typos 
which one can only consider Freud- 
ian. In speaking of the social and 
political attitudes of our students, the 
typist wrote: “more liberal than 
rational norms.” I am afraid that 
many of our older alumni would 
concur with that judgment, but the 
truth lies elsewhere. Oberlin 
students reflect most of the same 
trends and attitudes evidenced 
throughout the nation. 

The percentage of our students 
coming from the top end of their high 
school classes has not much changed in 
spite of the lower SAT scores. The 
students’ evaluation of their own pre- 
college preparation, however, in- 
dicates that our students feel better 
equipped to cope with Oberlin than 
their counterparts at other schools. 
Nevertheless, Oberlin students feel 
they need basic work in reading and 
writing and more than half of them 
now say that they were less than very 
well prepared. 

As is true nationally, student 
interest in the humanities is waning, 
especially in foreign language studies. 
Mathematics enjoys growing in- 
terest, prompted in part by the 
increased use of math in the social 
sciences. Enrollments are up in 
chemistry and biology as Oberlin 
attracts more and more pre-med 
students. Quite different reasons 
seem to be behind increased 
enrollments in physics and geology, 
both of which have been especially 
creative in relating their disciplines to 
other departments and divisions. 

Our current students suffer from 
an inordinate degree of grade con- 
sciousness. Even with the credit/no 
entry grading system, some students 
are fearful of exploring broadly. In 
my view, it is this fear of possible 
failure, and the post-graduate im- 
plications of such failure, that is 
behind the students’ protests of 
distribution requirements. Concern 
about their fate following graduation, 
as is true throughout the nation, is of 
greater concern than experiencing 
the joys of learning for the sheer sake 
of learning. Some of our admiration 
for the studiousness of the current 
crop of students may be misplaced. 
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Just as I believe we must resist 
changes in our curriculum in order to 
cater to careerism, so do | think we 
must help students discover the joy 
and value of a liberal education. 


4. Oberlin’s faculty: danger signs. 
In spite of some success in restoring a 
sense of trust and cooperation 
between the faculty and the ad- 
ministration, I have to report that 
with each passing year faculty morale 
sinks lower. In part, this is reflective 
of the general malaise of which I 
spoke earlier. In Oberlin’s case, I 
think some particular circumstances 
are impeding the development of a 
full response by that one group upon 
which the reputation of the College 
so largely depends. 

Faculty salaries have not kept up 
with the cost of inflation for nearly a 
decade, and the cumulative effect is 
taking its toll in both morale and 
performance. In a period of greater 
mobility dissatisfaction with salaries 
would probably prompt the best 
faculty to seek positions elsewhere. In 
today’s market it leads to discourage- 
ment, resentment and the perception 
of being unappreciated. The end 
result is a lessening of willingness to 
put in extra effort and to extend 
personal contact with students which 
has always been a mark of Oberlin’s 
best faculty. It certainly also feeds the 
national tendency to develop a 
greater attachment to one’s discipline 
than to one’s employing institution. 

Another factor that has contrib- 
uted to lower morale has been the 
uncertainty created by repeated dis- 
cussion of retrenchment and the long 
range plan. This has been especially 
true, for obvious reasons, among the 
untenured faculty. Such fears, unfor- 
tunately, are felt by some of the most 
promising junior people. 

From the institution’s point of 
view, there is also reason for distress. 
Among some of our new _ ap- 
pointments there is a paradoxical lack 
of interest in liberal education. One 
would expect that with a large 
number of new Ph.D’s competing 
for relatively few positions, Oberlin 
could attract a dedicated, highly 
qualified faculty. Indeed our recent 
appointments are highly qualified and 
have impressive credentials. But 
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some may not be as deeply dedicated 
as their predecessors toa broad liberal 
education. 

We need to recognize that in the 
period of growth, prospective faculty 
had the luxury of selecting the type of 
institution at which they wished to 
teach. Many who joined our faculty in 
those days had job offers from both 
major universities and Oberlin. They 
elected to come here. Even the most 
promising prospective faculty today 
have fewer attractive positions to 
consider. Gone is the comfort of self- 
selection. 

These changes have put a strain on 
the screening process at the de- 
partmental level as it is difficult to 
get a good sense of the depth of 
dedication to teaching as against 
impeccable credentials of scholarship. 
Eventually, evaluation procedures at 
times of reappointment weed out the 
obvious cases, but the system is 
imperfect and compromises are too 
often made. Furthermore, those 
faculty who discover for themselves 
that they might be better suited toa 
research environment, cannot follow 
their instincts, simply because of 
the same lack of opportunity that 
prompted them to come here in the 
first place. They too make com- 
promises, thus adding further to the 
morale problem. 

All these circumstances converge 
to give particular importance to our 
current efforts in faculty develop- 
ment. Some of these efforts, stimu- 
lated by McCandless and Mellon 
funds, are beginning to come to 


fruition. Some very attractive new 
courses are emerging. One example, 
which has had a tremendous impact 
on the campus this fall, has been an 
interdisciplinary course, “The Tempest 
and the Age of Shakespeare,” in 
which 11 faculty from all three 
divisions have participated, attending 
each other’s lectures and stimulating 
both students and themselves. The 
two week visit of five members from 
the Royal Shakespeare Company 
which complemented this course had 
as much impact on the campus as did 
the visit of Stravinsky many years 
ago. The spin-off benefits have been 
very rewarding. 

In summary, I would say that the 
faculty is well aware of the problems 
the institution faces and the necessity 
of building and preserving quality. 
They are not approaching the impor- 
tant next phase of the long range 
plan, the position allocation review, 
with enthusiasm. They are ap- 
proaching it, however, with full 
knowledge of its necessity. Quite as 
important as their efforts is the 
necessity we must embrace to en- 
courage, through both incentive and 
reward, the best possible perform- 
ance from those in whom we have 
good reason to place our faith. 


III. The role of Oberlin’s president 


I want to make only a few comments 
about my personal role as president 
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since coming to office in 1975. For 
good or ill, both my accomplishments 
and my limitations speak for them- 
selves. 

I am convinced that no modern 
educational institution can be run by 
one person, nor modeled to conform 
to one institutional vision. The days 
of a Hutchins at Chicago have gone, 
as have even the days of a Brewster at 
Yale. It has seemed important for me 
to attract and motivate a strong 
administration which keeps _ itself 
broadly well-informed and mutually 
supportive. I believe we have that at 
Oberlin, and I am glad to make my job 
dependent upon them rather than 
their jobs dependent upon me. 

This administration has depended 
heavily upon the office of Institutional 
Research. Several years ago it became 
popular for foundations to make 
grants to colleges for the purposes of 
institutional planning. Oberlin was 
successful in attracting such a grant, 
but was not, I believe, successful in 
using the grant to maximum effec- 
tiveness. Even today much more 
could be done in the area of providing 
us with vital information without 
which so many decisions are made in 
naivete. We have learned much about 
what has happened at Oberlin and in 
higher education. With emerging 
sophistication, we may yet come to be 
well informed about what can happen 
or reasonably will happen to Oberlin 
in the future. 

Circumstances have much helped 
me in the job of winning alumni 
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support to present-day Oberlin. 
There are many fine things occurring 
at Oberlin today, and most of them 
happen to be the things which our 
alumni have been yearning to hear 
about and to support for some time. 
There are some areas in which I 
happen to believe strongly (our 
minorities program is one such area) 
where I still sense many alumni are 
taking a “wait-and-see” attitude. For 
the time being I believe they have 
sufficient confidence in what we are 
doing to give us the benefit of the 
doubt about things which remain to 
be done. We are financially dependent 
upon alumni understanding and 
approval, and not only I but my 
immediate successors in office will be 
ill-advised to neglect this important 
constituency. 

I have already spoken of 
relationships with the faculty and I 
believe that more must now be done 
in an institutional way than I can 
achieve independently. With the 
students, however, I am convinced 
that there is much that I can do. At 
the beginning of this current year I 
seized on the opportunity of filling a 
half-time position in my office by 
naming as my assistant Nancy 
Cooper Aschaffenburg ’51, who had 
been responsible for the Parents’ 
Program. By now having an assistant 
to the president for parent and 
student affairs I am finding many 


rewarding opportunities for both 
informal and structured meetings 
with a wide variety of students. This 
is an opportunity which I have missed 
since giving up my teaching respon- 
sibilities, and I welcome it with 
renewed gusto. 

There is a symbiotic relationship 
between fund raising success and 
institutional advancement. The more 
progress we make in bringing the 
College together, the easier it is to get 
people to support us. The more 
generous our constituencies become, 
the easier it is for the institution to 
fulfill its mission. The forthcoming 
capital campaign will be a test of the 
truth of this hypothesis. I look 
forward to it with mixed feelings, 
recognizing my limitations in being 
all things to all people, and recogniz- 
ing also that my own presidency and 
style tend to favor concrete achieve- 
ment, however limited, over grand 
vision, however inspired. The impor- 
tance of the outcome of the campaign 
is so critical to the future of the 
College that only a foolish person, 
whatever his skills, would approach it 
without trepidation. 


IV. Future issues 


1. Admissions and the issue of 
quality. Maintaining the College at 
full enrollment has to be our number 
one priority in the years ahead. 
Needless to say, we cannot be content 
with sheer numbers and disregard 
the caliber of the student body. But 
there is a critical interrelationship 
between the quality of the edu- 
cational program we offer and the 
quality of the student who will seek it. 
Having students in adequate 
numbers is an absolute financial 
necessity to preserve those very 
qualities in the institution which keep 
students coming. 

I have already referred to the 1978 
report by Richard Spies. Let me quote 
a portion of his conclusions with 
which this administration 
wholeheartedly agrees: 


“. . . for high ability students, the 
ability of the prospective applicant 
and the academic reputation of the 
institution are much more important 
in the choice of a college than the 
financial considerations of price and 
family income . . . 

Students with above-average 
academic ability are less affected by 
the high price of independent higher 
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education than they are by their 
perceptions of the academic reputa- 
tion of the institution. 

. institutions placing the high- 
est priority on preserving and 
strengthening their academic pro- 
grams during a time of financial 
constraints should have more success 
attracting qualified students than 
they would if they concentrated on 
cutting costs in an attempt to 
minimize tuition increases.” 


I am further convinced that those 
foundations to which we might 
logically appeal, and certainly our 
own major alumni donors, will sup- 
port us more generously if we give 
evidence of our determination to 
preserve the academic quality of our 
curriculum and to maintain a top level 
faculty. To do otherwise is not only to 
run the substantial risk of per- 
manently impairing our applicant 
pool, but also of forfeiting the donor 
support we so desperately need. 


2. Salaries and the issue of tuition. 
For the health of the institution, to 
say nothing of economic justice, I 
recommend, just as forcefully asI can, 
that the salaries of our faculty and 
our administrative and professional 
staff be upgraded in the coming year 
by a minimum of 8 1/2% across-the- 
board. I would also submit for your 
consideration that in addition to this 
minimum adjustment for all faculty 
and staff an additional 1 1/2% be set 
aside for recognition of merit, thus 
bringing the total payroll increase for 
1979-80 to 10%. 

To cover these increases and yet 
maintain a balanced budget, I propose 
a tuition increase of 10 to 11 percent. 
Such an adjustment is not only 
consistent with the announced long 
range plan to peg tuition at 2% over 
CPI, it will only barely begin to catch 
up with the selective colleges behind 
whose tuition we have allowed ours 
to lag. 

Mr. Powell has prepared three 
models showing the budgetary im- 
plications of my two proposals and 
contrasting them with the near- 
disastrous guidelines laid out by 
President Carter as we interpret their 
application to Oberlin. 

Under either of our proposals a 
surplus is generated. As against a $20 
million budget such a surplus is 
minuscule. On the other hand, as a 
reservoir of funds which could be 
applied to certain critical areas of the 
curriculum and to certain pressing 
needs in non-academic areas, those 
few thousands could make a signifi- 
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Average Salary for Faculty 


on Appointment since 1970-71 


$22,000 


18,000 


16,000 


14,000 


"71-72 72-73 "73-74 


cant difference to the perceived 
quality of life and learning at Oberlin 
next year. I would not propose that 
such money be used to” restore” areas 
previously cut. Rather, I would 
endorse their application to areas 
which have importance to applicants 
and enrolled students. 


3. The Law and the issue of retire- 
ment. The precise implications and 
restrictions of the new retirement 
regulations are still being examined 
by colleges and universities for whom 
the law has unusually frightening 
consequences. Our own fiscal plan 
counts heavily on the expected 
savings of replacing retiring senior 
faculty with younger scholars of 
lower rank. Perhaps even more 
important, the timing of the law 
exacerbates the already serious 
problems of faculty immobility and 
tenure ratios and it threatens to rob 
an entire generation of scholars of 
any hope of entering a system which 
badly needs their fresh ideas. 

The law provides some recognition 
of these difficulties and offers a 
temporary respite until 1982 in the 
case of teaching faculty. This period 
will be an awkward one for colleges 
whose faculty will continue to retire 
at 65 or, as in our case, at 66, while 
other employees may elect to stay on 
until age 70. It means that Oberlin 
will lose some outstanding faculty 
while they are still competent and 
able to teach. Nevertheless, I believe 


Current Dollars 
— Constant Dollars 


78-79 


"74-75 75-76 76-77 


we should embrace the temporary 
relief afforded by the law for the sake 
of the larger health of the institution. 
We should also look ahead now to 
1982 and lay outa benefits plan which 
encourages retirement in the mid 60’s 
or conceivably even earlier. 


4. The campaign and the need for 
leadership. The feasibility study 
commissioned by the board has 
suggested that we proceed at once in 
our plans for a major effort to bolster 
our educational programs and faculty 
salaries. The study, not unexpectedly, 
confirmed a depth of goodwill toward 
Oberlin but a paucity of potential 
donors in the six and seven figure 
range. It also confirmed the need for 
us to continue and expand our 
present efforts to win new friends 
and to win back old friends for the 
sake of the College’s future. 


5. Curriculum development and the 
need for new funds. My most radical 
proposal is addressed to our most 
critical problem, that of maintaining 
the quality of the institution and of 
assuring its competitive attrac- 
tiveness in the years ahead. 
Trustees, and to an even greater 
extent, every president since Henry 
Churchill King, has wrestled with the 
problem of governance. In years of 
affluence and growth the struggles 
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between faculty committees, the 
president’s office and the board of 
trustees were matters of passing 
tension and occasional disagreement. 
Robert Fuller correctly perceived that 
with the coming of the ’70’s this 
institution would be needing a flex- 
ibility and responsiveness which was 
seriously hampered by our bylaws 
and mode of operations. Changes 
were proposed and some changes 
made, but the long, arduous process 
of the Long Range Planning Com- 
mittee dramatizes once again that 
Oberlin is dangerously short of 
flexibility and responsiveness to 
changing conditions. 

The few instances in which the 
president and this administration 
have been able to direct, encourage or 
control curricular development have 
been as the result of restricted gift 
funds over which the president has 
been given discretionary control. The 
availability of the McCandless alloca- 
tion, a portion of the Mellon grant 
and a flow of private gifts for enrich- 
ment has given me more clout to get 
things moving in an institutionally 
sound direction than any by-law 
power could possibly afford. 

The present need for such funds — 
in greater quantity — iscritical. Their 
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availability relates directly to the 
matter of preserving and burnishing 
the quality of this institution. I 
propose that in connection with the 
forthcoming campaign a sum of two 
million dollars be generated and 
expended over a ten year period at the 
discretion of the president and with 
the concurrence of the provost and 
the appropriate dean. 

It is not my intention in seeking 
control of these funds to suggest that 
the administration would initiate 
curricular changes any more than has 
been the case with the McCandless 
Fund. On the other hand, I urge that 
such funds not simply be added to the 
existing budget to be allocated 
through normal channels on advice of 
faculty councils. What is needed is an 
in-house foundation to which 
program applications could be made 
and then, upon approval of the 
appropriate faculty body, either fund- 
ed or not depending upon the judg- 
ment of the president as to the benefit 
of the proposal to the overall institu- 
tion. Such funds would not be used 
for regular budgetary programs or 
for positions involving faculty-slot 
allocations or tenure, although the 
success of a program funded by the 
“foundation” during its years of 
inception might later assure it a 
normal slot carved out of the regular 
budget. 

It is our belief that this suggestion 
could win faculty support and 


cooperation, while at the same time 
giving a significant and needed charge 
to our curriculum. 


6. The board and the need for 
courage. There are other issues 
foreseeable in Oberlin’s future. We 
have yet to derive the full benefit 
inherent in our minorities program 
even though it continues to attract 
national interest, most recently from 
the Ford Foundation. Our Inter-Arts 
program still suffers from seasickness 
with little prospect of smoother 
waters immediately ahead, in spite of 
the popularity of its courses and the 
appeal it has to prospective students. 
The efficient reallocation of space and 
the ultimate use or collapse of 
Carnegie are matters we will need to 
pursue before much longer. 

These matters are not unimpor- 
tant, but I prefer to close this 
presentation with the hope that I 
could stimulate the board of trustees 
to view Oberlin’s future with greater 
courage. Ever since becoming presi- 
dent I have sensed that our mutual 
concern for a balanced budget and 
retrenchment has cast a shadow over 
our larger task of envisioning a future 
for the institution which could en- 
courage us all. I know the trustees 
yearn for this same experience and 
regularly hope that one of us will 
produce a plan which will restore the 
luster of uniqueness to the College 
we serve. But I sense that there is 
little desire to take risks, to invest in 
an unknown future, and that very 
caution dissolves dreams before they 
take shape. As the popular Bard once 
bemoaned in a somewhat different 
context: “The native hue of resolu- 
tion is sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought, and enterprises of great 
pith and moment with this regard 
their currents turn awry and lose the 
name of action.” The future holds its 
threats, andI am not suggesting that 
caution ought to be scattered to the 
winds. On the other hand, Oberlin’s 
problems are no“sea of troubles” and 
I invite active participation in moving 
ahead with courage. 
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report 


1977-1978 


by Dayton E. Livingston 

Vice President for Business & Finance 
and Richard B. Comstock 
Controller 


Financial highlights 


he favorable financial results for 

Oberlin College which were 

realized in the 1976-77 fiscal 
year were continued and improved in 
1977-78. Revenues exceeded expen- 
ditures by $184,724. This was more 
than three times the previous in- 
stitutional surplus and was primarily 
the result of the improved perform- 
ance of the Oberlin Inn and the 
Housing & Dining System. 

The largest percentage increases in 
1977-78 revenue were realized from 
gross endowment earnings (up 
11.1%), gifts and grants (up 15.5%) 
and miscellaneous other sources (up 
21.4%). The latter increase was 
principally due to interest income 
from short-term investments. Total 
revenue exceeded the previous year 
by $1,775,000, or 7.8%. 

Although gross endowment ear- 
nings for 1977-78 were 11.1% above 
1976-77 and established an all-time 
record for any year, $357,198 of the 
total was reinvested in the general 
investment pool in accordance with 
long-range financial planning 
decisions made during the year. 
Consequently, the year-to-year in- 
crease in endowment revenue actual- 
ly used in 1977-78 was only about 
$150,000, or 3.2%. 

Total expenses increased $1,640,- 
000, or 7.2%, over 1976-77. In 
percentage terms, the largest in- 
creases were realized for scholarships 
(up 12.0%) and academic programs 
and activities (up 9.3%). Tight ex- 
pense control in the department of 
buildings & grounds held plant opera- 
tion and maintenance expense to an 
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increase of 2.7%. Expenses for special 
programs, sponsored research and 
auxiliary operations increased only 
o.7%. 

The 1977-78 financial statements 
reflect a change in the way in which 
data are presented. In any given year, 
gifts and bequests may be received 
which have not been specifically 
designated by the donor as to the 
purpose for which they may be used. 
Following past practice and 
guidelines, a total of $801,581 of such 


is included in 1977-78 revenue totals. 
In the preceding year, all gifts and 
bequests, regardless of ultimate dis- 
position, were reported as current 
funds revenue and any transfers to 
other funds were recorded as dis- 
cretionary expense transfers. A 
similar allocation of current funds to 
housing & dining operations was 
treated as a discretionary expense 
transfer in 1976-77 but was recorded 
as a discretionary transfer of tuition 
revenue in 1977-78. In both cases the 
1976-77 financial figures have been 
restated to conform with the 1977-78 
method of presentation. 

The housing & dining system hada 
surplus of $1,212 in 1977-78, com- 
pared with a deficit of $40,772 for the 
previous year. The improved results 
reflected an increase of $155 in 
student room and board charges in 
combination with a relatively modest 
4.5% increase in overall operating 
expenses. There was a decrease in the 
number of students living in College 
dormitories during 1977-78, but the 
number of  full-time-equivalent 
boarders increased slightly. The 
increase in the number of co-op 
boarders in 1977-78 resulted from 
the establishment of co-op dining in 
Fairchild Hall. Dormitory occupancy 
averaged 95.5% of capacity in 1977- 


No. of Roomers 


Year Regular Co-op 
1973-74 1,961 167 
1974-75 1,940 174 
1975-76 1,955 173 
1976-77 1,968 173 
1977-78 1,945 169 


No. of Boarders 


Total Regular Co-op Total 
2,128 1,949 418 2,367 
2,114 1,949 441 2,390 
2,128 2,039 443 2,482 
2,141 2,106 442 2,548 
2,114 1,998 556 2,554 


gifts was transferred in 1977-78 from 
unrestricted current funds to other 
funds — largely to plant funds for the 
reduction of plant indebtedness. In 
1977-78 these transfers were record- 
ed as discretionary revenue transfers 
and were deducted from gross gift 
revenue. Consequently, only the net 
gift revenue intended for current use 


78, down slightly from the 96.7% rate 
in the preceding year. 

Although the Oberlin Inn operated 
at a loss in 1977-78, significant gains 
were registered in both rooming and 
restaurant operations. The room 
occupancy rate increased to 62% this 
year, compared with 51% in the 
preceding year and 39% in the 1975- 


1977-78 

Tuition $3,975 
Health Fee 100 
Activity Fee 57 
Total Tuition & Fees $4,132 
Double Room 770 
Board 945 
Total Charges $5 ,847 


Increase 

1976-77 Amount Jo. 
$3,675 $300 8.2 

100 - : 
$3 832 $300 7.8 

710 60 8.5 

850 95 livz 
$5 392 $455 8.4 
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76 fiscal year. The higher occupancy 
level was primarily the result of 
increased conference and commercial 
business. Restaurant sales increased a 
modest 2.5% but related operating 
expenses were reduced 9.5%, 
resulting in a significant improve- 
ment in restaurant gross profit. On 
an overall basis, the operating deficit 
of $209,942 for the Inn incurred in 
1976-77 was reduced to a deficit of 
$73,928 in 1977-78. Although it is 
unlikely that deficit operations will be 
completely eliminated in the current 


fiscal year, the favorable operating 
trends are continuing. 


Student charges 

Total charges to students for 1977-78 
were increased from $5,392 to $5,- 
847. This represents an increase of 
$455, or 8.4%, and reflects the 
continuing inflationary pressures on 
operating expenses. 

Although the increases in student 
charges for 1977-78 were substantial, 
the cost of attending Oberlin is 
competitive with other high quality 


Financial summary of 1977-78 operations 


private colleges and universities. It 
might also be noted that Oberlin’s 
total charges represent about the 
same proportion of median family 
income in the United States as they 
did twenty-five years earlier. 

During the 1977-78 fiscal year the 
Board of Trustees approved increases 
in student charges totaling $493 for 
the 1978-79 school year. 


Financial planning 
In recent years Oberlin, along with 
many other institutions, has had to 


Revenue 


1977-78 


Endowment Yield (Gross) 
Less Reinvested Earnings 
Endowment Yield Used 
Tuition & Fees 
Gifts & Grants, Net of Transfers 
Other Sources 
Total Regular Programs 
Special Programs, Sponsored 


Excess of Revenue Over Expenditures 


Educational & General (Including 


$ 5,062,794 
357,198 
$ 4,705,596 
11,234,891 
15760515 


660,716 


$ 18,361,718 


Research, & Auxiliary Operations 6,311,666 
Total Revenue $ 24,673,384 
Expense 

Academic Programs & Activities $ 8,569,135 
General Administration, Services & Expense 2,558,148 
Student Services 1,657,483 
Scholarships 2,271,638 
Plant Operation & Maintenance 2,055,758 
Mandatory & Discretionary Transfers 997,164 
Total Regular Programs $ 18,109,326 

Special Programs, Sponsored Research, 
& Auxiliary Operations 6,379 334 
Total Expense $ 24,488 660 


Supported Auxiliary Operations) $ 257,440 
Residence & Dining Halls 13212 
Oberlin Inn (73,928) 

Total Operations $184,724 
Statistical Highlights 
FTE Enrollment BTS 
No. of Admission Applications opp lev! 
Average Scholarship Award oe seo 
Endowment Earnings per Unit SPL Gl 
Annual Fund Gifts $ 903,539 


% 
Increase 
al 7 Ont ee (Decrease) 
$ 4,557,741 11.1% 
$ 4,557,741 3.2% 
10,448,893 7.5% 
1,523,696 15.5% 
544.294 21.4% 
$ 17,074,624 7.5% 
5 823,074 8.4% 
$ 22,897,698 _7.8% 
$ 7,837,616 9.3% 
2,383,555 7.3% 
1,532,951 8.1% 
2,028,888 12.0% 
2,000,828 2.7% 
915,515 8.9% 
$ 16,699,353 8.4% 
6,149,027 3.7% 
$ 22,848,380 7.2% 
$ 300,032 
(40,772) 
(209,942) 
$9818 
2,729 
3,580 
$ 2,087 
$ 16.14 
$ 713,701 
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cope with the serious financial 
problems caused by general inflation, 
rapidly escalating energy costs, 
lackluster performance of the stock 
market and increasing competition 
for a shrinking student applicant 
pool. Oberlin’s initial response was to 
trim expense budgets in an attempt to 
avoid deficit operations, but it soon 
became obvious that budget cutting 
would be a continuing annual exer- 
cise so long as the underlying rate of 
increase in operating expenses was 
greater than the rate of increase in 
income. Since budget cuts cannot be 
made indefinitely without injuring 
basic educational programs, a 
different approach to the problem 
was sought. 

During the 1977-78 fiscal year two 
major steps were taken toward 
solution of Oberlin’s financial 
problems: First, a framework for 
attaining financial equilibrium was 
adopted and, second, specific 
measures were devised for achieving 
financial equilibrium in an orderly 
manner over a five-year transitional 
period. Although many faculty and 
administrators contributed to this 
work, primary responsibility for 
coordinating and directing the plan- 
ning process was in the hands of Vice 
President and Provost James L. 
Powell and Sam C. Carrier, associate 
dean and director of planning and 
research. 

The development of the 
framework for attaining financial 
equilibrium relied heavily on a com- 
puter model which enabled the ad- 
ministration to test a great many 
different combinations of key 
variables affecting the operation of 
Oberlin College. The fundamental 
conclusion which emerged from this 
work was that a reduction was 
necessary in the amount of endow- 
ment income which the College was 
using in order to assure that the 
endowment would grow at a rate 
approximating the rate of growth in 
operating expenses. Assuming a 
reasonably stable’ investment 
strategy, the growth of endowment 
assets (and income) is the sum of 
income yield, capital appreciation and 
new gifts to the endowment less the 
amount of endowment income and 
capital gains actually spent. The latter 
amount is referred to in simpler 
terms as the payout rate. The com- 
bination of income yield plus capital 
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10-year history of cost of educational programs 


1968-69 1976-77 1977-78 
COST OF EDUCATION 

Instruction $ 4,310,159 $ 6,497,375 $ 7,079,762 
Libraries, Museum & Educ. Activities 825,588 1,340,241 1,489,373 

Total Academic Program $ 5,135,747 $ 7,837,616 $ 8,569,135 
Scholarship Awards 1,190,641 2,028,888 2,271,638 
General Admin., Services & Expense 1,318,238 2,383,555 2,558,148 
Student Services 729,969 1,532,951 1,657,483 
Academic Plant Oper. & Maintenance 983,285 2,000,828 2,055,758 
Debt Service Funds 273,068 601,147 552,572 
Renewal & Replacement Funds 138,429 208,335 388,592 
Other Transfers 12,318 106,033 56,000 

Total Cost of Education $9,781,695 $ 16,699,353 $ 18,109,326 


FULL TIME EQUIVALENT STUDENTS 2,513 


COST OF EDUCATION PER FTE 


25129 2.013 


Instruction $ LiiSsas 2,381 $ 2,609 
Libraries, Museum & Educ. Activities 328 491 549 
Total Academic Program $ 2,043 $ BST §$ 3,158 
Scholarship Awards 474 744 837 
Gereral Admin., Services & Expense 525 873 943 
Student Services 290 562 611 
Academic Plant Oper. & Maintenance 391 733 758 
Debt Service Funds 109 220 204 
Renewal & Replacement Funds 55 16 143 
Other Transfers 5 39 21 
Total Cost of Education $ 3,892 $ 6,119 $ 6,675 
PERCENT OF TOTAL COST OF EDUCATION 
Instruction 44.1% 38.9% 39.1% 
Libraries, Museum & Educ. Activities 8.4 8.0 8.2 
Total Academic Program 52.5% 46.9% 47.3% 
Scholarship Awards 122 RLEZ 12.5 
General Admin., Services & Expense 13.5 14.3 14.1 
Student Services 75 92 9.2 
Academic Plant Oper. & Maintenance 10.0 12.0 11.4 
Debt Service Funds 2.8 3.6 3.1 
Renewal & Replacement Funds 1.4 £2 2.1 
Other Transfers ie 2k 6 ite 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


appreciation is referred to as total 
return, 

The College’s practice has been to 
spend all endowment income actually 
earned and in recent years income 
yield has averaged a little more than 
6%. Thus, the effective payout rate 
has been about 6%. If this payout rate 
were to continue in the future and 
expenses were to increase at an 
average rate of 6% to 8% per year, the 
endowment would have to earn a 
total return of 12% to 14% (including 
new gifts) in order to keep pace with 
inflation. The consensus of those 
involved in the planning process was 
that total returns of that magnitude 
were not sustainable over the long 
run, given the fact that nearly $7 
million of the general investment 


pool is tied up in long-term building 
loans and fixed real estate in- 
vestments. Furthermore,’ the 
College’s balanced investment policy 
approach calls for a prudent portion 
of the endowment to be invested in 
fixed income securities and such 
investments cannot realistically earn 
returns of more than 8% to 9% over 
the long run. Bonds have typically 
accounted for about one-third of the 
general investment pool. 

After studying a number of 
different alternatives, the long- 
range-planning group concluded that 


the following combination of 
variables provided a_ reasonable 
LS 


10-year history of revenue for educational programs 


SOURCES OF REVENUE 
Endowment 
Tuition & Fees 
Gifts & Grants 
Other 


Total Revenue 


FULL TIME EQUIVALENT STUDENTS 


SOURCE OF REVENUE PER FTE 
Endowment 
Tuition Fees 
Gifts & Grants 
Other 
Total 
Less Cost of Education 


Surplus (Deficit) 


PERCENT OF TOTAL COST OF EDUCATION 


Endowment 
Tuition & Fees 
Gifts & Grants 
Other 

Total 


$ 9,829,749 


mss 


1968-69 1976-77 1977-78 
$ 3,088,140 $ 4,557,741 $ 4,705,596 
5,349,018 10,448,893 11,234,891] 
1,021,770 1,523,696 1,760,515 
370,821 544,294 660,716 


$ 17,074,624 $ 18,361,718 


2,729 


1,229 $ 1670 $ 1,734 
2,129 3,829 4,141 
407 558 649 
147 200 244 
3,912 $ 6,257" $ 6,768 
3,892 6,119 6,675 
20 $ 138 $ 93 
31.6% 27.3% 26.0% 
54.7 62.5 62.0 
10.4 9.1 oR) 
3.8 3.3 3:7 
100.5% 102.2% 101.4% 


framework for attaining financial 
equilibrium within five years. 

(a) Enrollment would and could be 
maintained at approximately 
present levels. 

(b) Tuition could reasonably in- 
crease at a rate approximating 
the rise in U.S. median family 


income. 
(c) The average annual increase in 
operating expenses would 


decline gradually to a rate of 6% 
per annum by the end of the 
transition period. 

(d)On the average, the endow- 
ment could earn a total return 
of 9.5% per annum and new 
gifts to the endowment each 
year would be equal to 1% of the 
endowment’s market value. 

(e) The allowable payout rate to 
achieve financial equilibrium at 
the end of the transition period 
would be 4.5%. (This is based on 
a 9.5% total return plus 1% in 
new gifts minus a 6% growth 
rate in expenses.) 

Because a reduction in the payout 
rate from 6% to the projected 4.5% 
would reduce spendable endowment 
income by about $1.2 million, it was 
concluded that further reductions in 
the College’s expense budget were 


required to avoid major operating 
deficits. Assuming a gradual decrease 
in the payout rate over the five-year 
transitional period, our computer 
model indicated that total expense 
reductions of approximately $800,- 
000, or about 4.5% of the total 
Educational and General budget, 
were needed in the first three years of 
the period to achieve balanced opera- 
tion. 

To identify budget cuts of this 
magnitude, faculty, students and 
administrators, examined the main 
functional areas of the College in 
detail and made specific recommen- 
dations as to where budget cuts could 
be made. The recommendations were 
reviewed by a specially constituted 
planning group chaired by the presi- 
dent and a list of budget reductions 
was adopted that was consistent with 
institutional priorities and objectives. 
Administration and plant operation 
and maintenance will bear propor- 
tionally larger cuts than other areas 
of the institution reflecting the 
priority judgment that academic 
programs, scholarships and student 
services should be maintained at the 
highest levels possible. About half of 


the total reductions adopted will be 
made in the 1978-79 fiscal year, the 
first year of the transition period, and 
the balance will be spread over the 
next two years. The Long Range 
Planning Committee is continuing its 
study of a number of broader 
questions and longer term issues 
which emerged during the initial 
phases of the planning process. 


10-year history 

The accompanying schedule shows 
historical trends in educational costs 
and sources of revenue for the past 
ten years. The ”Cost of Education” as 
used in this analysis is the cost of 
regular programs included in 
educational and general operations; 
this does not include — special 
programs, housing and dining or 
other auxiliary services. 

Over the past ten years the per 
student cost of education has in- 
creased from $3,549 per year to 
$6,675, equivalent to an average 
annual increase of 6.5%. All 
categories of expense have increased, 
but some have increased more rapidly 
than others, resulting in some signifi- 
cant shifts in expenditure patterns. 
For example, total plant-related costs, 
i.e., plant operation and maintenance 
expense, debt service outlays and 
allocations to renewal and replace- 
ment reserves, have increased from 
$507 per student in 1967-68 to 
$1,105 per student in 1977-78. These 
costs accounted for 14.2% of total 
costs ten years ago and 16.6% 
currently. This increase reflects not 
only the expansion of our physical 
plant, principally Philips Gym, Mudd 
Learning Center and the new Art 
Building addition — but also the rapid 
escalation of energy costs. The 
proportion of the budget going for 
scholarship grants has more than 
held its own, rising from 11.3% in 
1967-68 to 12:5% ‘currently. 
Although student services have been 
stable as a percent of the total for the 
last three years, they have risen from 
7.1% in 1967-68 to 9.2% in the most 
recent years; this rise is primarily due 
to increased health care costs, a larger 
admissions office budget and the 
establishment of new _— support 
programs to assist students with a 
disadvantaged educational 
background. 

Because other programs and ser- 
vices of the College are accounting 
for a higher proportion of total costs, 
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the proportion being devoted to 
academic programs has declined even 
though dollar expenditures have 
risen significantly. Ten years ago 
direct instruction, libraries, art muse- 
um and special educational activities 
represented 52.3% of total 
educational costs; in 1977-78 this 
percentage was 47.3%. General ad- 
ministration and .services currently 
accounts for a lower proportion of 
total costs than in 1967-68 but has 
varied between 12.8% and 14.4% over 
the last ten years. 

On the revenue side, the most 
obvious trend is the decline in the 
percentage of the cost of education 
covered by endowment revenue and 
the rise in the percent represented by 
tuition. Since 1967-68 the endow- 
ment proportion has decreased from 
32% to 26% and tuition has increased 
from 53% to 62%. Despite the in- 
creased reliance on tuition revenue, 
each full-time-equivalent student at 
Oberlin has $2,627 of the cost of his 
or her education covered by revenue 
sources other than tuition; ten years 
ago this amount was $1,612. Gifts 
and grants now account for 9.7% of 
total cost of education and have 
fluctuated between a low of 6.6% and 
a high of 10.4% over the decade. 


Admissions and enrollment 
Applications for admission to Oberlin 
for the 1977-78 school year increased 
5.2% over the preceding year and 
48.3% of those applying were 
accepted, compared with 49.4% a year 
earlier. However, the proportion of 
accepted students who actually 
enrolled in Oberlin declined from 
47.9% in 1976 to 43.6% for the 
September 1977 class. Asa result, the 
number of new students enrolled in 
1977 decreased by 55 students, or 
6.5%. The decline was particularly 
noticeable in the College of Arts & 
Sciences. There is some indication 
that the decline in the enrollment 
yield rate is at least partly due to 
increasing competition for better- 
qualified students; students are being 
accepted by more institutions and, 
thus, have a greater number of 
options to consider when the time 
comes to make their enrollment 
decisions. 

The September 1977 entering class 
included students from 47 states, the 
District of Columbia, the Virgin 
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Admissions and enrollment 


September 
For September 1977 1976 
Freshmen Transfer Total _ Total __ 
Applications Received 
College of Arts & Sciences 2,678 304 2,982 2,747 
Conservatory of Music 622 163 785 833 
Total 3,300 467 By b7 3,580 
Applications Accepted 
College of Arts & Sciences 1,464 125 1,589 1,541 
Conservatory of Music 185 44 229 Zoo 
Total 1,649 169 1,818 Lvi0 
% of Applications 50.0% 36.2% 48.3% 49.4% 
New Students Enrolled 
College of Arts & Sciences 584 70 654 706 
Conservatory of Music 109 29 138 141 
Total 693 99 792 847 
% of Acceptances 42.0% 58.6% 43.6% 47.9% 
Acceptances Enrolled 
% of % of 
Year Applications No. Applications No. Acceptances 
The College of Arts and Sciences 
1968 2,187 1,029 47.1% 59f $7.4% 
1969 2,620 1,075 41.0% 590 54.9% 
1970 2161 1,095 39.7% 546 49.9% 
1971 2,699 1,180 43.7% 605 51.3% 
1972 3,184 1,052 33.0% 558 53.0% 
1973 2,687 1,103 41.1% 562 51.0% 
1974 2,596 1,218 46.9% 548 45 0% 
1975 2,261 1,492 66.0% 671 45.0% 
1976 2,427 1,425 58.7% 636 44.6% 
1977 2,678 1,464 54.7% 584 39.9% 
____ Acceptances __ Enrolled 
% of % of 
Year Applications No. Applications No. Acceptances 
The Conservatory of Music 
1968 565 216 38.2% S37 63.4% 
1969 569 236 41.5% 141 59.8% 
1970 629 194 30.8% 128 66.0% 
1971 613 212 34.6% 129 60.9% 
1972 699 228 32.6% 138 60.5% 
1973 759 200 26.4% 128 64.0% 
1974 724 179 24.7% 119 66.5% 
1975 631 184 29.2% 123 66.9% 
1976 665 188 28.3% 112 59.6% 
1977 622 185 29.7% 109 58.9% 
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Total headcount enrollment 


Ist 
Semester 
College of Arts & Sciences 
Men 1,170 
Women Way 
Total Headcount 2,341 
Conservatory of Music 
Men 256 
Women 235 
Total Headcount _ 491 
Total Oberlin College 
Men 1,426 
Women 1,406 
Total Headcount 2,832 


No. of Full-Time- 
Equivalent Students 2,722 


1977-78 
2nd Year 1976-77 
Semester Average Average 
154 162 ,160 
162 1,166 169 
2,316 2,328 2,329 
243 250 258 
229 232 235 
472 482 493 
1,397 Aly 1,418 
1,391 1,398 1,404 
2,788 2,810 822 
2,703 Scns 2,729 


Islands and 13 foreign countries. New 
York State was the source of the 
largest number of students with 167, 
or 21% of the total, followed by Ohio 
with 94, or 12%, and Pennsylvania 
with 67, or 8%. The average SAT 
(Verbal) score for the class declined 
slightly from 600 in 1976 to 597 in 
1977, and the average SAT (Math) 
score declined from 616 to 613. 
Applications were received for 
September 1977 from 459 Black and 
Latino students; 209, or 45.5%, were 
accepted; and 95 actually enrolled, 
accounting for 12% of the entering 
class. 

The longer-term trend of ad- 
missions statistics in the College of 
Arts & Sciences and the Conser- 
vatory of Music is shown in the 
tables. These data _ represent 
freshmen applications only and do 
not include transfer students. While 
total applications have fluctuated 
both up and down over the last ten 
years, the enrollment yield rate in the 
College of Arts & Sciences has been 
generally downward. This in turn has 
necessitated the acceptance of a 
higher proportion of applicants in 
recent years in order to achieve 
desired enrollment objectives. The 
Conservatory applicant pool has 
continued to be very competitive and 
admissions are on a highly selective 
basis. 

Total headcount enrollment in 
1977-78 of 2,810 was equivalent to 
2,713 full-time students. In both 
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cases, the 1977-78 enrollment levels 
were slightly below 1976-77. Un- 
dergraduate degree candidates ac- 
counted for 98% of total enrollment 
with the balance representing 
graduate and special students. Male 
and female enrollment were almost 
equally balanced. 


Student financial aid 
Oberlin applies generally recognized 
financial need criteria in determining 
financial awards to students. Finan- 
cial need is the difference between the 
total cost of attending Oberlin and 
the financial resources which can 
reasonably be provided by the stu- 
dent and his family, including savings 
and campus earnings. As a matter of 
policy, the College attempts to meet 
the full remaining financial need for 
every needy student through a com- 
bination of loans and scholarships. 
Thirty-seven percent of all un- 
dergraduate degree candidates 
enrolled during 1977-78 received 
some scholarship or loan assistance. 
In the 1977-78 fiscal year the 
College awarded $2,271,638 in 
scholarship grants, an increase of 
$242,750, or 12% over the preceding 
year. Scholarship grants totaling 
$2,213,523 were made to 953 regular 
undergraduate students, equal to an 
average award of $2,323 per student. 
The balance represented awards to 
graduate and special students. In the 
preceding fiscal year the average 
scholarship award to regular- 


undergraduate students was $2,087. 
Looking at the longer term trend, the 
average scholarship award has in- 
creased from $1,148 ten years ago to 
$2,323 in the most recent year. This is 
equivalent to an average annual 
increase of 7.3% and is almost exactly 
equal to the 7.2% average annual 
increase in billed charges (tuition, 
fees, room and board) for the same 
time period. 

Funds for scholarship awards in 
1977-78 came from the sources 
indicated. The scholarship expense 
totals do not include work-study 
grants or Ohio Instructional Grants 
and other similar state and private 
grants which go directly to individual 
students. 

The proportion of scholarship 
expense covered by unrestricted 
College funds in 1977-78 was 
significantly higher than in the 
preceding year when unrestricted 
funds covered only $857,188, or 
42.3% of total scholarship expen- 
ditures. To a considerable extent this 
change reflected a decrease in federal 
funding which declined from 19.6% 
of total scholarship expenditures in 
1976-77 to 16.9% of the total in 1977- 
Pan 

In 1977-78 the College granted a 
total of $879,504 in loans to students 
to assist them in financing the cost of 
their education. Loans were extended 
to 821 students, an average of $1,071 
per student. In the preceding fiscal 
year, 1,022 students received loans 
averaging $1,061 per student. The 
decline in the number of students 
receiving loans from the College in 
1977-78 reflects the decision of the 
College to withdraw as an_ in- 
stitutional lender under the Federally 
Insured Student Loan _ (FISL) 
program. All new students requiring 
FISL loans are now being referred to 
commercial banking _ institutions. 
Consequently, almost 90% of all new 
loans extended by the College are 
now being funded from the National 
Direct Student Loan (NDSL) fund. 

The College has financed a sub- 
stantial portion of outstanding FISL 
loans through secondary borrowings 
from the Student Loan Marketing 
Association (“Sallie Mae”) using 
pledged student FISL loans as 
collateral. At June 30, 1978, the 
College owed $674,666 to Sallie Mae 
which is being repaid from interest 
and principal repayments made by 
students on their FISL loans. During 
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Sources of funds for scholarship awards 1977-78 


Federal Government 
16.9% 


Endowed Scholarship Funds 
33.4% 


Private Gifts & Grants 


2.8% 


Other restricted sources 
0.5% 


Unrestricted College Funds 
46.4% 


the 1977-78 fiscal year the College 
debt to Sallie Mae was reduced by 
$102,076. At June 30, 1978, $490,371 
of College working capital was in- 
vested in outstanding FISL loans. 
As is true of practically all colleges 
and universities that have par- 
ticipated in the National Direct 
Student Loan program for a number 
of years, a substantial percentage of 
the outstanding loans are delinquent 
to some degree. This reflects not only 
the poor repayment record of some 
former students, but also the fact that 
NDSL regulations have not per- 
mitted the write-off of loans which 
appear to be uncollectible. Asa result, 
all defaults since inception of the 
program continue to be reflected in 
the delinquency statistics on a 
cumulative basis. To recognize the 
possibility of loss on delinquent 
NDSL loans, the College has es- 
tablished an allowance for doubtful 
loans in the amount of $573,586 as of 
June 30, 1978. This allowance is equal 
to 12.9% of total loans outstanding 
and is computed under a formula 
which takes into account how long 
the loan has been delinquent. At June 
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30, 1978, $1,246,933 of NDSL loans 
were delinquent to some degree, with 
the amount actually past due equal to 
$324,560. Approximately 90% of 
total funding for the NDSL program 
has come from the federal govern- 
ment. 


Endowment funds 
The endowment assets of Oberlin 
College had a total market value of 
$83,412,135 at June 30, 1978, and 
$80,348,982 was ina unitized invest- 
ment pool containing substantially all 
of the College’s endowment funds 
that can be legally comingled for 
investment purposes. Income earned 
by the assets in the general invest- 
ment pool is distributed pro rata to 
the individual endowed funds making 
up the pool on the basis of the number 
of units each fund represents. 
During the 1977-78 fiscal year the 
general investment pool earned a 
total of $5,204,431 in dividends, 
interest and rent. This was $533,713, 
or 11.4%, above the earnings for the 
previous year and established a new 
all-time record for earnings in any 
year. Asa percent of the beginning of 


the year market value, the 1977-78 
earnings represented a current yield 
of 6.2%, compared with 5.9% for the 
previous year. Over the past ten 
years general investment pool ear- 
nings have increased a total of 72%, 
which is equal to an average com- 
pound increase of 5.6% per year. In 
spite of this significant earnings 
growth, however, it was less than the 
ten-year increase in the Consumer 
Price Index which increased at a 
compound rate of 6.5% during the 
period. 

Of the general investment pool 
earnings of $5,204,431 actually 
realized in 1977-78, a total of $144,- 
379 was either not applicable to 
educational & general operations or 
represented net earnings of certain 
restricted funds that were not used 
during the year. In addition, $357,198 
of unrestricted pool earnings was 
reinvested in the pool as of June 30, 
1978, in accordance with the 
Colliege’s long-range plan to achieve 
financial equilibrium. That amount 
represented the difference between 
actual 1977-78 earnings of $17.61 per 
unit and budgeted earnings of $16.40 


per unit. As a result of the earnings 
reinvestment, the amount of endow- 
ment revenue available for use in 
1977-78 was equal to 5.8% of the pool 
market value instead of the 6.2% yield 
actually realized. 

The table below summarizes the 
investment performance of the 
general investment pool during 1977- 


the pool in relation to the S & P 500. 
Over the ten-year span the pool’s unit 
value has declined from $312.21 to 
$273.75, equal to an annual decrease 
of 1.3%. However, this decline in unit 
value has been more than offset by an 
income yield averaging 5.2% during 
the period. The resulting average 
total return of 3.9% for the pool 


General Investment Pool 


Stocks & bonds 
Interfund loans and real estate 


Total Pool 


Market Indices 


S & P 500 Stocks 
Corporate Bonds* 
Composite Index 


1977-78 Fiscal Year 


% Change %o %o 
in Unit Current Total 
_Value_  _Yield_| Retum 
(4.4) 6.3 1.9 
CORRS ee 
(4.9) 4.8 (0.1) 
(8.5) (chk (0.8) 
(6.3) ay) (0.4) 


* Salomon Brothers High Grade Bond Index 


78 and compares those results with 
selected market indices. Although the 
results for the year were well below 
longer-term averages, the perform- 
ance of the pool was better than all of 
the major market indicators, in- 
cluding a composite index in which 
the Standard & Poors 500 and 
Salomon Brothers high grade bond 
index were combined in the same 
proportions as the stock and bond 
holdings in the Oberlin pool. 

The following table provides a 
longer-term perspective on the per- 
formance of the general investment 
pool, showing the ten-year record of 


exceeds the 3.3% realized by theS & P 
500 Index for the same period. 


The pool unit values in the foregoing 
table have been adjusted for capital 
gain withdrawn in 1970-71, 1971-72 
and 1972-73 under a total return 
payout policy which was in effect at 
that time. During 1977-78 net ad- 
ditions of $1,159,920 were made to 
the general investment pool. Of this 
total, $357,198 represented the 
reinvestment of current earnings 
referred to earlier and the balance 
consisted largely of bequests. 

The Pooled Income Fund Trust I 


General Investment Pool S & P 500 

June 30th Income % Total % Total 
Unit Value Per Unit Return Retum 

1967-68 $ 312.21 
1968-69 304.42 $ 11.54 1.2% 1.1% 
1969-70 248.18 12.65 (14.3)% (22.8)% 
1970-71 308.35 14.44 30.1 % 41.8% 
1971-72 314.87 14.99 7.0 % 10.7 % 
1972-73 295.64 14.35 ( 1.5)% 0.1% 
1973-74 243.49 16.55 (12.0)% (14.5)% 
1974-75 262.63 15.70 14.4 % 16.1 % 
1975-76 278.10 15.61 11.9% 13.9 % 
1976-77 DB OtLe 16.14 8.5 % 0.2 % 
1977-78 misiie 17.61 2.2% ( 0.1)% 
10-Year Average 3.9 % 3.3 % 
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earned $1.05 per unit in the 1977 
calendar year, equal to an income 
yield of 7.6% on the average unit 
value. The Pooled Income Fund Trust 
I was established on January 1, 1960, 
with a unit value of $14.18. The 
December 31, 1977, unit value was 
$13.49. At June 30, 1978, the Pooled 
Income Fund Trust I was invested 
97% in bonds, reflecting an invest- 
ment policy which emphasizes 
current income. 

The Pooled Income Fund Trust II 
was established on December 31, 
1976, and as of June 30, 1978, was 
invested 51% in common stocks, 27% 
in bonds and 22% in short-term 
paper. The investment objectives of 
this fund call for a balanced approach 


_ which will produce moderate current 


income and moderate capital growth. 
Its unit value at June 30, 1978, was 
$8.79 versus $10 at inception. 

The gift annuity pool was es- 
tablished December 31, 1975, with 
the investment objective of 
generating sufficient current income 
to fully cover contracted annuity 
payments to the participants. The 
fund is invested entirely in bonds. For 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1978, 
earnings totaled $ .86 per unit and 
the year-end unit value was $9.71. 


Physical plant 

There were no major additions to the 
physical plant during 1977-78 and no 
major projects were under way at 
June 30, 1978. Physical plant assets 
totaled $62,918,576 at June 30, 1978, 
and $62,624,440 a year earlier. 

At June 30, 1978, the College had 
total outstanding indebtedness of 
$17,010,116 on its physical plant. 
This total consists of $8,253,420 of 
externally held debt and $8,756,696 
of interfund loans. 

During 1977-78 total plant in- 
debtedness was reduced by $546,448 
as a result of scheduled amortization 
payments and the application of gift 
receipts. In addition, the Mudd Learn- 
ing Center Fund increased by $616,- 
156 to a June 30, 1978, balance of 
$1,287,517. This fund is being used to 
reduce debt service charges on the 
Mudd Learning Center bonds over 
the remaining life of the issue. 

Renewal and replacement funds 
amounted to $1,228,360 at June 30, 
1978, an increase of $221,794 over 
the balance at the beginning of the 
year. Gross additions to these reserve 


continued on page 27 
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The 
totalitarian 
temptation 


by Robert E. Neil ‘53 
Professor of History 


ee 


Senior assembly at Finney Chapel, April 6, 
1978. 


f an intelligent observer from a 

remote planet could somehow visit 

earth, how might he summarize 
his findings? If he liked a good 
aphorism, then he might encapsulate 
the situation this way: “mankind is 
running out of environment.” 

When I first made this point at a 
Senior Assembly 13 years ago (THE 
MUSHROOM CROWD, November 1965), 
many listeners thought I was quite 
mad. Now, in contrast, discussion of 
the limits of economic growth, 
resource availability and the en- 
vironment’s absorption capacity has 
become so commonplace that we run 
the risk of boring people into inaction. 
Everyone now knows that mankind is 
running out of environment. So what 
else is new? Familiarity even with 
mortal crises can breed contempt. 

Since I have no desire to encourage 
this dangerously blasé attitude, I am 
going to talk about a different, though 
very closely related, topic. And while 
it is not new, it is less familiar, 
especially from the long-range 
historical perspective in which I am 
going to place it. 

Here is what I mean by “the 
totalitarian temptation.” As mankind 
begins to run low on environment, 
more and more individuals and entire 
societies are going to be tempted to 
solve their problems by totalitarian 
methods, either by establishing full- 
fledged totalitarian regimes or by 
applying selected totalitarian techni- 
ques. In either case the result will be 
an empoverishing reduction in social 
diversity and a painful restriction of 
what George Orwell in 1984 calls 
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“own-life.” Pluralism and own-life 
will be the immediate casualties of the 
totalitarian temptation. And, as a 
further result, what I fear will then 
happen is this: the human being will 
become virtually extinct. 

Now that may happen in the most 
obvious sense as a consequence of 
thermo-nuclear war. And the danger 
of such a war, in my opinion, will 
increase as the totalitarian tempta- 
tion gets stronger. But I am using 
those words in a less obvious sense. 
Even if war is avoided despite the 
growth of the totalitarian tempta- 
tion, we can still end up with a world 
crowded with people but empty of 
human beings because of that tempta- 
tion. And this takes me to the 
historical perspective. 


* * * 


Let me begin with a provocative 
quotation that I like to use in in- 
troducing people to recent history: 
“the human being in large numbers is 
the newest of all species; until two 
centuries ago the human being hardly 
existed.” 

Now we all know that the life-form 
called homo sapiens has been around for 
perhaps 50 millenia, so what can the 
author of that quotation conceivably 
have been thinking of? What he had 
in mind was that, although homo 
sapiens has existed for along time, only 
recently has it been possible to 
promote many members of that 
species to human beings. 

The reason for that was economic. 
Until the Industrial Revolution the 
main source of productive energy 
was muscle. Men and _ certain 
domesticated animals literally mus- 
cled history along until the last 


half of the 18th century A.D. What 
men, animals, and an_ occasional 
waterwheel or windmill could not 
produce simply could not be produced. 
And since what could be produced by 
these means was very limited, our 
species in general was very poor. 
Hence it was out of the question to 
raise many homo sapiens to the status of 
human beings. Literacy, culture — in 
a word, civilization — were luxuries 
that society could afford only for a 
tiny minority. Most homo sapiens had to 
remain just B.T.U.’s of muscle power 
in order to support an occasional 
human being. 

For those who like precision in 
these matters, I offer the following: 
an adequately nourished adult male 
can perform on the average an 
amount of physical labor in a12-hour 
day equivalent to what a horse can do 
in one hour. Hence most men have 
“spent history,” so to speak, doing 
their daily horsepower/hour of work. 
From this it is clear that though a 
literate civilization of intelligent 
beings has existed on this particular 
spaceship for roughly 5,000 years, its 
benefits for most of that time have 
been reserved for the few, whose 
intelligence could be developed, and 
not for the many, whose muscles had 
to be exploited. 

Let me expand on the non-human 
condition of homo sapiens over most of 
recorded history. 

First, he languished under two 
distinctive economic systems, usually 
in some combination. One was the 
system of Tradition. The peasant 
village simply did each year what it 
had done the year before to survive; 
ancestral custom presided over static 
subsistence. The other economic 
system was that of Command. The 
peasant or serf or slave, whatever his 
technical status in law, was com- 
manded to do certain work — for 
example, by his manorial lord in 
medieval Europe, by state bu- 
reaucrats in ancient Egypt. 

Given the fact that most men until 
recently were economic slaves of 
Tradition and Command, it is hardly 
surprising that in the political cate- 
gory they were merely subjects of gov- 


ernments that ruled over them 
instead of being citizens whose 
governments’ represented them. 


Historically, most governments have 
been irresponsible and unaccount- 
able. 

How could it have been otherwise? 
The “people,” as in “we, the people,” 
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The Industrial Revolution had transformed 
erstwhile subjects into citizens. They enjoyed equality 
before the tage and certain basic individual rights. 


did not exist. G. G. Coulton has 
estimated, for example, that a 
manorial serf probably never saw 
more than two or three hundred 
persons in his lifetime, and persons 
whom he did not see did not exist for 
him. How could he then imagine such 
an abstraction as “the French people” 
or even “France”? To paraphrase 
another authority, governments did 
not have to worry about what their 
subjects thought because most of 
their subjects were peasants and 
peasants do not think. 

Peasants do, of course, have 
thoughts; but having thoughts and 
thinking are very different things. To 
return again to Coulton’s estimate, a 
manorial serf could have made do 
with a vocabulary of about 600 
common words, the basic Wortschatz 
(word treasure) in any European 
language. Query: how could a 600- 
word peasant ratiocinate? He 
couldn’t. He could have told you that 
he hated his lord for riding through 
his field during the hunt, but he could 
not have told you that he regarded his 
lord’s authority as illegitimate. 

This brings me to the third and last 
dimension of man’s non-humanity 
during most of his history. The 
ordinary man was more than just 
illiterate. Owing to his poverty, he 
was confined to the world of the 
concrete and the tangible; but the 
world of ideas of abstractions, — as 
opposed to dreams or visions, which 
are really nothing but projections of 
concrete reality — was virtually 
unknown to him. 

This description of the poverty, 
impotence, and ignorance of mankind 
until very recently may strike you as 
exaggerated. If so, then consider 
these examples. Only two centuries 
ago able-bodied German males could 
still be rounded up and shipped to 
America like cattle to fight as the so- 
called “Hessians” against our Con- 
tinental Army just because the 
British government had offered to 
buy them ata price that theirGerman 
rulers could not resist. Pregnant 
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wives and untilled fields left behind 
were matters of no consequence. To 
take another example, in 1776 a 
journeyman of Troyes, France, after a 
lifetime of toil, left behind to show for 
it a wooden table, five spoons and 
eight lead forks, six bottles, two 
dishes and four plates, two beds, four 
blankets and a chest containing some 
clothing. 

Today Germany and France are 
classified as “advanced countries.” 
Evidently, then, something rather 
drastic must have happened to 
change them in the interim. What 
was it? 


* * * 


The profoundest change was the 
great economic upheaval that we 
label, for purposes of mental 
shorthand, the “Industrial Revolu- 
tion.” Now everyone has at least a 
vague notion of what that term 
means, but let us be more precise. 
What is it shorthand for? In my view, 
it subsumes four subsidiary changes, 
three of them fairly obvious, the 
other not so obvious but just as 
important. First, there is the enor- 
mous increase in productivity achiev- 
ed by converting from muscle power 
to inanimate energy. Where pre- 
industrial man could only generate 
one horsepower/hour of energy per 
day, a modern truckdriver has hun- 
dreds of horsepower under his foot 
every instant. Second, there is the 
demographic displacement, both oc- 
cupational and physical, of a rural 
peasantry to an urban work-force. In 
1789 eighty-six percent of the French 
population were peasants; today the 
one million most successful American 
farmers grow 90 percent of what the 
rest of us eat. Third, there is the 
elevation of living standards of a 
growing population. This lagged in 
time behind the two previous changes 
for the simple reason that they were 
its prerequisites, but from the third 


quarter of the 19th century onwards 
the people living in industrial coun- 
tries saw their real income increasing 
on the average at between 1 and 2%a 
year and thus doubling each genera- 
tion. Fourth and finally, the Industrial 
Revolution produced what economic 
historians call the full” monetization” 
of the economy in the countries 
affected. That is, money rather than 
tradition or command became the 
dominant force in economic affairs. 
To put it another way, a market 
society had fully replaced a pre- 
market one: everything was for sale. 

The Industrial Revolution brought 
other changes in its train — no pun 
intended. Indeed, one might almost 
say that they followed from it by a 
sort of historical logic. Ill mention 
just two of them. 

First, take political life. As the 
Industrial Revolution gradually 
created “the people,” political in- 
stitutions were changed, often by 
abrupt, revolutionary means, to 
reflect their existence. Items: the 
principle of popular sovereignty was 
established, representative in- 
stitutions were created to exercize it 
and the suffrage was gradually 
democratized. Despite their im- 
perfections, governments became 
responsible and accountable as they 
had never been before. Erstwhile 
subjects were transformed into 
citizens, and they enjoyed equality 
before the law and certain basic 
individual rights. Though the actuali- 
ty often fell short of the ideal, 
nevertheless when compared with 
the long historical past, these changes 
were real and dramatic. To be sure, 
critics liked — and still like — to 
pillory the imperfections of 
democratic society. But, as Jean- 
Francois Revel, an astute political 
commentator for  L’Express, has 
pointed out, “imperfection is not 
inexistence”; quite the contrary, 
something can be imperfect only to 
the extent that it does exist. (I might 
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add as a footnote that the converse is 
also true. Only when an idea has 
remained uncontaminated by prac- 
tical application can it retain its 
blemishless purity. Perhaps this is 
one explanation of the perennial 
attraction for American intellectuals 
of leftist ideologies.) 

Second, take the world of ideas. 
The Industrial Revolution revealed 
its very existence to the masses for 
the first time. That is, industrial 
productivity created the first societies 
that could afford general literacy. And 
that in turn, at least potentially, 
created a usable past for the ordinary 
man. Where Analphabetetum (being 
without the alphabet) had previously 
marooned him in the world of the 
“now,” literacy was a passport, if he 
cared to use it, to history, to the 
accumulated actions and ideas of the 
species. 

What was the overall effect of these 
and other changes? One might put it 
this way: for the first time civilization 
became a consumer commodity. Or 
this way: for the first time certain 
countries found that they had more 
human beings than two-legged 
horsepower/hours of work. 


* * * 


Now one point needs to be stressed 
here because it is crucial to my 
argument. The economic upturn was 
a prerequisite to the coming of the 
human being, but it was not the only 
one. It was a necessary but not a 


sufficient cause. The Industrial 
Revolution by itself could have raised 
poor BTU’s of work to fairly 


prosperous ones, but it could never by 
itself have created the human being. 
Humanity presupposes more than 
prosperity. Here, I suppose, we come 
to a question of definition and thus of 
value judgments. Let me state my 
position in a negative fashion: tomea 
person is not a true human being, 
however materially prosperous he 
may be, if he is politically impotent, 
lacks guaranteed civil rights to 
protect him from arbitrary action by 
the government, lacks the freedom of 
movement (including leaving the 
country for good), lacks the right of 
assembly and association for nearly 
any purpose (including a radical 
change in his government by peaceful 
means), cannot freely and openly 
speak his mind, lacks the right of 
information and the free circulation 
of ideas, and cannot seek spiritual 
peace through any form of worship 
that he chooses short of ritual 
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sacrifice. I could prolong this list — 
the right to choose or change one’s 
occupation surely ought to be added, 
for example — but that catalogue 
should suffice to make my point. 

Now it so happened that in the 
countries that originally underwent 
economic modernization, these other 
benefits were gradually attained as 
well, and it was this combination that 
produced human beings. Was this a 
happenstance? I think not. I said 
earlier that the Industrial Revolution 
brought the other changes in its train. 
But this was not automatic. It 
happened because it was allowed to 
happen. 

We have already noted that in- 
dustrialization first took place under 
the aegis of a market economy. A 
market economy is an_ entirely 
different system from an economy of 
Tradition or of Command. Most 
people think of it as primarily a 
system for pricing and profit-setting. 
But from the historian’s perspective 
the greater significance of a pure 
market economy is that it is a 
mechanism whereby labor and 
resources are automatically allocated 
to ensure maximum productivity. 
Now it is possible to confine the 
workings of the market mechanism 
narrowly to the economic sphere of 
life; for instance, this is what some 
Soviet economists, notably E. G. 
Liberman, have advocated to promote 
greater efficiency in Russia. But this 
did not occur in the industrializing 
nations of 19th-century Europe and 
North America. Instead, the market 
mechanism was allowed to spread to 
all aspects of life and thus to create a 
full-blown market civilization. 

Take society, for example. Two of 
the most dramatic social changes 
associated with economic moderniza- 
tion were, first, the astounding new 
division of labor — thousands and 
thousands of previously unknown 
occupations came into being (a 
process that is still going on: whoever 
heard of a computer programmer in 
1945?) — and, second, the equally 
astonishing multiplication of new 
social groups. Now nobody planned 
this new diversity and pluralism; it 
resulted from the workings of the 
market mechanism in the social 
sector. A market society thus grew up 
in tandem with a market economy. 

It was the same in the political 
sector. The creation of representative 
institutions and the democratization 


of the suffrage amounted to the 
application of the market mechanism 
to the formulation of public policy — 
what is an election, at bottom, if nota 
market in votes? To maintain 
rhetorical parallelism, one might 
therefore say that the market society 
was encased in a market polity. 

Nor do I think that it is stretching 
the point too far to say that 
something analogous developed even 
in the cultural sphere. On the con- 
trary, the coming of a market culture 
was painfully evident, for instance, to 
self-styled “serious” writers who 
found their novels far outsold by such 
classics as Inside the Empress Eugenie’s 
Boudoir. Further, the decline of cen- 
sorship and the rise of literacy had the 
effect of allowing the market 
mechanism to go into operation even 
in the realm of ideas. This may seem 
far-fetched, but it isn’t on further 
reflection. How could a Marxist party 
have become the largest one in the 
Kaiser’s Germany but for the free 
play of the market mechanism in 
ideas? 

Let me summarize all of this as 
follows: it is a historical fact that the 
appearance of the human being in 
large numbers, the introduction of 
civilization as a commodity for mass 
consumption, was achieved by allow- 
ing the market mechanism — as 
opposed to Tradition or Command — 
to function throughout the entire 
range of human activities. Query: if 
that is a historical fact, was it also a 
historical necessity? I believe that it 
was. I do not believe that economic 
modernization could ever have 
produced the human being within the 
framework of a Command polity, a 
Command society and a Command 
culture. To push this analysis a step 
further, Iam equally convinced — and 
notice that I am shifting my verb 
tenses now — that a system which 
also subjects the economy, in addition 
to those other categories of life, to 
Command can never produce human 
beings in my sense of the term. Sucha 
system may well produce something 
known as “socialist man” (or, in 
the German case, “National Socialist 
man”) but not free human beings. 


* * * 


The shift of verb tenses from past to 
present signals the fact that I am 
turning now from historical perspec- 
tive to the topic of current interest 
contained in my title. It may seem 
that I have strayed rather far away 
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from “it, bates think “that@this 
background is essential to under- 
standing the dangers of the totali- 
tarian temptation. 

I want now to discuss the varieties of 
the totalitarian temptation as they 
exist in the world today. Later I will 
shift tenses again — into the future — 
and describe briefly what the conse- 
quences of giving in to that temptation 
may be. 

But first the varieties. Here I 
propose a taxonomic classification 
with subdivisions. In my classification 
those who harbor the totalitarian 
temptation can be divided into two 
broad categories: full totalitarians 
and partial ones. And the full 
totalitarians, in turn, can be sub- 
divided into conscious and latent 
ones. 

Under the rubric of conscious full 
totalitarians I would put first a group 
of people who might be labelled 
“Third-World Developers.” Their 
problem is modernizing economies 
that still run mainly on muscle power. 
Here are two illustrations: as late as 
1953, 65 percent of all the productive 
energy in India was provided by 
human and animal muscle; and in 
Vietnam since the end of the war 
whole units of the North Vietnamese 
army have been engaged in manual 
labor such as constructing dams with 
shovels and wheelbarrows. Further, 
even in those third-world countries 
such as Iran and Libya that have 
suddenly, through a stroke of luck, 
come into the money needed to buy 
machine power, we are still dealing 
with economies that have never been 
run by anything other than peasant 
Tradition or the authoritarian Com- 
mand of landlords or of European 
imperalists. Obviously, there is a 
strong temptation to substitute anew 
form of Command over the entire 
society in the belief that this is the 
only road to modernization, a belief 
that may well be correct. Among 
some third-world leaders this is more 
than just a temptation, it is a convic- 
tion. I refer, of course, to those who 
are convinced Stalinists, a more 
accurate term than “Marxists.” But it 
is doubtful that ideology makes much 
substantive difference apart from 
supplying a ready-made rhetoric and 
sloganry for modernization. The 
techniques of control used by Colonel 
Khadaffi and the Shah of Iran are not 
terribly different. 

A second group that I would 
classify as conscious full totalitarians 
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are the leaders — not the beguiled 
followers — of communist parties in 
countries that still enjoy political 
pluralism. I say that with a certain 
trepidation because I am well aware 
that it is fashionable nowadays to be 
anti-anti-communist, and so I risk 
being branded as an unreconstructed 
Cold Warrior by those innocent 
enough to think that the Cold War is 
over. But, since I don’t “trepidate” 
easily, I will assert point-blank that 
the leaders of such communist parties 
are by definition Stalinists, even if 
they also happen to be Italian 
aristocrats. Those who doubt this 
would do well to study the internal 
discipline of the so-called “Eurocom- 
munist” parties. They are mini- 
dictatorships within the framework 
of a pluralistic society. Regrettably, 
therefore, the maximum penalty for 
heresy, at the moment, can only be 
excommunication instead of being 
sent toa Gulag. But if the aim of these 
parties were really only a democratic 
alternation in office, according to the 
outcome of free elections, instead of 
the pursuit of total and definitive 
power, then they would lose their 
very raison d‘étre. They would become 
just social democrats. Is anyone really 
dense enough to think that the only 
difference in France between Georges 
Marchais and Francois Mitterand is 
over questions such as which in- 
dustries to nationalize and by how 
much more to soak the rich? 

The last group that comes under 
my classification of conscious full 
totalitarians are, of course, the people 
already in power in the so-called 
“socialist” countries. Here again we 
bump up against a _ currently 
fashionable notion among intellec- 
tuals in free countries; namely, that 
there can be what the incarnating 
spirit of the “Czech spring,” Alex- 
ander Dubcek, called “socialism with 
a human face.” Now there can indeed 
be socialism with a human face. That 
can be seen in such capitalist coun- 
tries as Sweden — indeed, it is ironic 
that socialism can be found only in 
capitalist countries. Communism, 
however, no matter what medical 
services it provides for free, is always 
Stalinism. A communist regime 
without the full panoply of Stalinist 
controls would self-destruct, which is 
precisely why the Russians inter- 
vened in Czechoslovakia in 1968. 
Brezhnev understood far better than 
Western intellectuals that Control is 


a seamless web: once freedom and 
hence pluralism are allowed 
anywhere, it is impossible to contain 
their contagious spread. True, since 
1953 the dictators of communist 
countries have killed fewer people 
than before, but that is a sign only of 
the maturation of Stalinism. To 
paraphrase the statement of Jean- 
Francois Revel that I quoted earlier, 
subtlety no more than imperfection 
implies non-existence. Control in a 
dictatorship need not be proportional 
to the number of corpuscules spilled. 

But now let us turn to my other 
subdivision of full totalitarians, the 
latents. People in this category are 
often unaware of their own 
proclivities. That is true because it 
has been fashionable to be anti-fascist 
even longer than it has been chic to be 
anti-anti-communist. But be not 
deceived, the fascist impulse is alive 
and well, for the good and simple 
reason that people do not really want 
to be equal. To invoke George Orwell 
again, from Animal Farm this time, 
everyone wants to be more equal 
than the others. In my view, the 
latent fascist form of the totalitarian 
temptation springs from the widely 
held belief that “things have gotten 
out of hand,” that there is “too much 
disorder” in pluralistic countries, and 
that certain groups, especially 
workers, have gotten “uppety” and 
should be “put in their place.” What is 
needed is a government that will 
restore order, and respect for the 
natural social hierarchy, by taking 
strong measures against those who 
disrupt either. People yearn for 
government without politics. 

Here, in my _ opinion, is a 
totalitarian temptation much more 
potent and dangerous though latent, 
at the moment, than anything to be 
found on the Left. Have you noticed 
that even the Italian communists 
have raised the cry for Law and 
Order? My hunch is that the desire 
for enforced social harmony will be 
much stronger than the attraction of 
class struggle and the eventual dic- 
tatorship of just one class in a 
pluralistic society. Who can really 
imagine the dictatorship of the 
proletariat in 1978 in an advanced 
country? Or a classless advanced 
society in the age of the computer? 
Or a state that will wither away? 
These are yellowed 19th-century 
doctrines that can be relevant only in 
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Nazi Germany created full employment, 


engendered a sense of national pride an 


d purpose, and even 


caused people to think that they were free. 


countries from which history, until 
recently, made a detour. For advanced 
countries Nazi Germany, shorn of its 
lunatic racism, provides a far more 
relevant model than anything that 
the Left has to offer. It created full 
employment, reconciled social 
hierarchy and_ social harmony, 
engendered a sense of national pride 
and purpose, and even, to paraphrase 
the title of a classic book on the Third 
Reich, caused people to think that 
they were free. 

But now let us turn our attention 
from the full to the partial 
totalitarians. They too are often 
unaware of their own proclivities. Or, 
if they are, fondly imagine that they 
can have just part of the totalitarian 
package. Here again, subclassification 
is in order for taxonomic purposes. I 
divide the partial totalitarians into 
two groups. 

First, there are what I call the 
“shake-up totalitarians.” They are to 
be found exclusively in free societies, 
but they have become convinced that 
those societies are so rotten — 
militarist, imperialist, racist, sexist, 
elitist, class-dominated, repressively 
tolerant, and so forth (you name it) — 
that they must be turned upside- 
down in order to decontaminate 
them. Sometimes this variety of the 
totalitarian impulse takes a milder 
form: simply the desire for a radical 
change without much concern for its 
actual content. This was much in 
evidence in the recent French elec- 
tions. One voter after another when 
interviewed said that what he wanted 
was not this or that specific program 
but simply a “boulversement” — a 
shake-up, a turning of everything 
upside down. One respected French 
commentator, Raymond Aron, said of 
this desire for “boulversement” that 
the people thought of it simply asthe 
inverse of all the defects of the society 
in which they actually live. It is worth 
noting, for the sake of a historical 
parallel, that back in 1932 Gregor 
Strasser, then the #2 Nazi, defined 
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National Socialism as “the opposite of 
everything as it now exists.” 

The other subdivision under the 
“partials” is composed of what I call 
the “installment-plan or ‘salami’ 
totalitarians.” And for us in the 
United States they may be the most 
dangerous variety. They are the 
people who are willing to allow the 
government, in an emergency situa- 
tion, to assume powers that they 
would regard as intolerable in normal 
times. In other words, they are 
willing to suspend the rules for “the 
duration,” as we used to say in World 
War II. The trouble is that the 
emergencies of the future, in contrast 
to that one, are not likely to have any 
“duration,” that is, any terminus. The 
problems created by “running out of 
environment” — the need to throttle 
back on economic expansion, to 
husband scarce resources, to resolve 
social tensions in a zero-growth 
economy, to split the riches (or rather 
the scarcities) with countries that 
never had a chance for growth, and 
finally the imperative need to stop 
heating the atmosphere at a rate that 
will be suicide for our species — these 
are not problems that can be solved 
with a neat punctuation mark to 
denote the moment at which they 
stopped being problems. In 1945 we 
had V-E and V-J day parades to 
celebrate our victories over Germany 
and Japan, but there will never bea V- 
F day to commemorate our victory 
over the future. On the contrary, the 
future will always be with us, and so 
will the sort of problems that I have 
just mentioned. Therefore, the grant- 
ing to the government of “emergen-, 
cy” power to deal with them will most 
likely turn out to be permanent and 
durationless. 


* * * 


That remark, couched as it is in the 
future tense, provides a convenient 
transition from an analysis of the 
varieties of the totalitarian tempta- 
tion as they exist today to a brief 
consideration of their possible conse- 


quences in the future. This of course 
takes me into the realm of speculation 
and prognostication, which is not the 
normal terrain for a historian. But if it 
is legitimate for economists and 
political scientists to think about the 
future, why shouldn’t historians? 
After all, the future will have a 
history too. Besides, since I plan to 
live into it for another 44 years — I'll 
sign off at age 90 — I’m an interested 
party. 

Iam also a fairly pessimistic party. I 
think that the outlook for homo sapiens 
as a species is bleak. If you don’t 
believe that, try reading Robert L. 
Heilbroner’s An Inquiry into the Human 
Prospect and see if your boosterism can 
survive it intact. But the outlook for 
the human being as a subdivision of 
homo sapiens is even bleaker. I think 
that one country after another will 
abridge or outright abolish the at- 
tributes that distinguish human 
beings from the other members of the 
species. Humanness may survive only 
in an isolated pocket here and there. 
Here is my melancholy scenario for 
the future. 

First, the backward countries — 
why use the cruel euphemism 
“developing,” when most of them 
aren't? Some of these nations, es- 
pecially the newly minted ones, will 
probably relapse into neolithic 
tribalism. Others will fall into utter 
chaos — the most likely outcome, in 
my opinion, in India, Pakistan and 
Bangladesh. Countries like these may 
havea try at dictatorship, but they are 
unlikely to succeed even in that — 
witness the collapse of Indira Ghan- 
di’s regime with its enlightened, if 
heavy-handed, attempt at population 
control. Further, even imperialist 
powers like China and Russia, after 
assessing the logistic price of in- 
tervention in a country like India, are 
probably going to conclude that it’s 
not worth it from a cost/effectiveness 
standpoint and so write the area off as 
somehow outside the _ dialec- 
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tical/historical process. Finally, the 
rest of the backward countries will 
try the dictatorial route to modern- 
ization. This may be the Stalinist 
route, as Castro-style regimes replace 
rackets like the Simoza rule in 
Nicaragua, or as  Castro-aided 
regimes are established in Africa. But 
the wave of the future in many of 
these countries may instead be 
modeled after the dictatorship of 
General Geisel in Brazil, where the 
practical record of modernization is 
much more impressive than anything 
that the Stalinists have to show. It 
doesn’t really matter: the outlook for 
the human being in any of these 
countries and under any of these 
circumstances and regimes is grim. 
Maybe one of the now backward 
countries will be able to pull it off and 
produce human beings — Liberia, for 
example — but I wouldn’t hold my 
breath. 

Second, the so-called “socialist” 
countries. As I explained earlier, they 
will either remain Stalinist or self- 
destruct. I see no sign of the latter. 
Instead, what I expect is that they will 
continue to incarcerate or to expell 
the occasional human being that their 
system produces by a fluke — witness, 
for example, the recent revocation of 
the Soviet citizenship of Mstislav 
Rostropovich, one of  Russia’s 
greatest musicians, as “an ideological 
degenerate.” Do not be misled in this 
regard by the appearance of what 
seems to be some decentralization. If 
Romania exercises a certain freedom 
of action vis-a-vis Moscow, the 
Romanians themselves do not exer- 
cise any freedom vis-a-vis Bucharest. 

Finally we come to the economical- 
ly advanced countries that still have a 
tradition of political pluralism. What 
about them? 

In some of them this very pluralism 
is already under attack by a Stalinist 
minority, notably in Italy and France. 
What I expect will happen here is this: 
sooner or later the voters will give 
this minority a chance out of the 
vague desire for “boulversement.” A 
radical attempt to reconstruct France 
and Italy will ensue. This will not find 
favor with the majority of the people, 
and the army will then intervene to 
restore order. Will the human being 
be able to survive this “order”? That 
depends on the extent to which the 
latent fascism in these countries will 
have been mobilized. The history of 
Bavaria after the shortlived Soviet 
regime in Munich in 1919 is a 
suggestive and sobering model. So is 
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the history of Italy itself after the 
Communist-inspired seizure of the 
factories in the big northern cities in 
1920-21. However, I must say that I 
am optimistic about France. Since 
1789 the French have shown a 
remarkable resilience in snapping 
back from periods of dictatorship. 
The explanation may be deeply 
cultural: as none other than General 
de Gaulle himself ruefully asserted, 
any country that produces more than 
300 kinds of cheeses is bound to be 
hard to govern. After all, pluralism 
has to begin somewhere, so why not 
with fromages? 

But what about more stable ad- 
vanced countries like the United 
States, Great Britain, the Low Coun- 
tries, West Germany and Scan- 
dinavia? What are the human being’s 
chances in them? That will depend on 
our vigilance against “installment- 
plan dictatorship.” At the moment 
there is a dangerous drift in that 
direction. In this country, for in- 
stance, government by guideline and 
executive order seems to be replacing 
government by legislation. Our lives 
are controlled more and more by the 
edicts of bureaucrats who are neither 
elected nor removable by any means 
short of assassination. And Sweden 
has already produced “progressive” 
income taxes that in a few grotesque 
cases exceeded 100%. 

Nobody is going to plan dic- 
tatorship in these countries, and the 
use of that word may be too strong 
and emotional. But the process here 
may be more insidious and the end 
result more definitive than any 
sudden “boulversement.” As_ the 
problems of the late 20th century 
close in on us, and as government gets 
bigger and more expensive in trying 
to solve them, what we are going to 
see is a creeping bureaucratization of 
our life. Or perhaps we won't see it, 
hence the insidiousness of the 
Process: sine. ditt stowaras 
bureaucratization, if not actual dic- 
tatorship, and the resultant erosion 
of own-life may come gradually 
enough that they won’t even be 
perceived as such. We already accept 
restrictions on our freedom which 
would have been regarded as in- 
tolerable only a couple of generations 
ago. But even if we do notice what is 
happening, we will no doubt be told 
that we are just trading in individual 
liberty for social justice, as though the 
latter could exist without the former. 


* * * 


Thus, from a historical perspective I 
must say, by way of a rather stark 
conclusion, that homo sapiens seems to 
be reverting to ancestral type: Com- 
mand economics, Command politics, 
Command societies and Command 
cultures. It looks very much as 
though most of the species will end up 
as it began: as BTU’s of work for 
unaccountable governments. The 
totalitarian impulse is really the 
temptation to retreat into a modern- 
ized, electrified, running water- 
quipped version of the past. 

I hope that I’m wrong — it really 
would be a pity to lose the human 
being. 


Acknowledgements and afterthoughts 

1. I borrowed for this talk the title of a 
brilliant book by a regular editorial con- 
tributor to L’Express: Jean-Francois Revel, 
La Tentation totalitaire (Paris: Laffont, 1976), 
even though our conclusions are very 
different. 

2. The economic analysis at the begin- 
ning of this talk is based largely on Robert 
L. Heilbroner, The Making of Economic Society 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1975), and I owe to him the reference to 
G.G. Coulton. Heilbroner is not responsi- 
ble, however, for my extension of his 
economic classifications to other areas of 
life. 

3. The following comparison will 
show how atypical is our industrial age: 
whereas most men “spent history” doing 
one horsepower/hour of work per day, 
today the amount of inanimate energy 
used in this country is “equivalent to 
about 300 slaves working around the 
clock for every man, woman, and child in 
the nation.” Preston Cloud, Cosmos, Earth, 
and Man: a Short History of the Universe (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1978), 
peroos 

4. Since I originally wrote and deliv- 
ered this talk, the regime of the Shah of 
Iran has gone down the drain of history, 
but I doubt that this will be of much serv- 
ice to the cause of human rights. Instead 
the sequel will probably show that weak 
dictatorships are usually replaced by 
strong ones rather than by democracies. 
Whether Iran ends up asa fundamentalist 
Islamic republic or, more likely, a“people’s 
republic” like Afghanistan, individual 
freedoms are unlikely to thrive. People 
being tortured, won’t notice much differ- 
ence between SAVAC and “socialism.” 

5. Anyone who believes that the 
Eurocommunists are a new democratic 
breed ought to take a look at the suppres- 
sion of dissent and even of discussion in 
the French communist party since last 
year’s election debacle. — R.E.N. 
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China 
revisited 


by Ellsworth C. Carlson ‘39 
Professor of History and East 
Asian Studies 


ast July 14 to 28, my wife, Bobbie 

(Dunn ‘40), and I returned to 

China for a visit after an absence 
of 35 years. China has been an 
important part of our lives and we 
had been anxious to return. China is 
my field of academic training and of 
teaching and research. We had lived 
there as Shansi reps from 1939 
through 1943, and we were married 
there, and going back to China was a 
return to one of our homes. We 
entered China from Hong Kong, and 
our time was spent in Canton, 
Hangchow, Shanghai and Peking and 
their vicinities. We were part of a 
group of 24 Americans, sponsored by 
the Ohio Association of Economists 
fideo tied oclentists. 
Arrangements for our travel, hous- 
ing, meals and schedules of activities 
were arranged very efficiently by the 
China International Travel Service, 
an agency of the government of the 
People’s Republic of China. We 
traveled in China by air, train and 
bus. We visited communes, factories, 
schools, universities, housing pro- 
jects, industrial expositions, 
museums, hospitals, child-care 
facilities and other types of in- 
stitutions. Our group was warmly 
welcomed everywhere we went. In 
the late afternoons and evenings we 
had time to walk the streets, visit 
shops, observe the daily life of the 
Chinese people and even to engage in 
conversations with people who in- 
troduced themselves to us. 

We were especially interested in 
discovering the extent to which 
China was still the China we had 
known or to what extent it had 
changed. In our reactions we alter- 
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nated between amazement that 
China was still China and astonish- 
ment at signs of change and progress. 
Often change and continuity were so 
mixed up together that it was difficult 
to distinguish them. An example of 
this was to be seen in Chinese 
agriculture. The fields in the coun- 
tryside looked much the same as 
before and the basic methods of 
cultivation were much the same. 
There continues to be a_ heavy 
reliance on human muscle power and 
animal power. Most plows are still 
pulled by water buffalos, though 
increased use is being made of small 
tractors. We again saw rice seedlings 
being transplanted by rows of men 
and women, leaning over in back- 
tiring labor. But then we became 
aware of the fact that there were also 
differences. The seedlings had been 
grown from improved strains of 
seeds. Extensive use is being made of 
chemical fertilizers. With rural elec- 
trification, electric pumps now move 
the water through the irrigation 
systems, in place of the old water 
wheels and treadle pumps operated 
by humans. Labor inputs now are 
more efficiently organized through 
the production teams and brigades 
that form part of the new system of 
communes. 

To a considerable extent what we 
saw confirms what we have read 
about changes that have taken place 
in China. One striking example is the 
raising of mass living standards. 
Everywhere we went people were 
obviously well fed, well clothed, and 
apparently happier with their lot than 
in the old days. We didn’t see people 
clothed in rags or the swollen bellies 
of undernourished children that we 
had become so accustomed to in the 
old days. Clearly the new China 
allocates its national product much 
more equitably than the old China. 

We were impressed with the fact 
that medical services are now avail- 
able to China’s millions, not just the 
privileged few. While the medical 
system lacks the sophistication of 
ours, it goes a long way toward 
meeting the main needs of the masses 
of people. We were told, and were 
inclined to believe, that the sprawling 
city of Shanghai has one of the lowest 
infant mortality rates in the world. 
We saw children’ receiving  in- 
oculations in a commune clinic. In a 
hospital for railway workers in 


Clinic at commune near Canton. 


Shanghai, we saw an operation for 
the removal of a thyroid tumor with 
acupuncture anesthesia. 

As we were riding through a rural 
area one day, it suddenly occurred to 
us that we didn’t see children in the 
fields, tending animals or doing other 
chores as in the old days. The 
important fact here is that the 
children are in schools. When we 
were in China before only a tiny 
percentage of Chinese children 
attended school. Now virtually all of 
the younger children are in day care 
centers, kindergartens or primary 
schools. This clearly is an enormous 
accomplishment. 

Chinese life is highly organized and 
disciplined, more so than in the old 
days. Chinese are grouped in many 
ways: in unions, communes, party 
branches, neighborhood associations 
and the like. The streets and public 
parks are much cleaner than in 
American cities. The street hawkers, 
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so numerous in the old days, are no 
longer to be seen. We saw no dogs or 
flies. We noticed a new respect for 
public property. Everywhere we were 
impressed with the new presence of 
trees, reflecting not only the fact of 
planting, but also the fact that the 
trees are allowed to grow. In the old 
days trees along streets or roads 
would have been stripped of their 
branches by poor people looking for 
fuel for their kitchen stoves. We had 
no anxieties about our personal 
safety as we wandered through the 
streets by day or by night. 

But we also sensed that organiza- 
tion and discipline can reduce variety 
and diminish prospects for originality 
or individual choice. For example, as 
we enjoyed the programs that 
children put on for their foreign 
guests, we had the feeling that the 
children were acting out their parts 
with little variety and with little 
evidence of freedom to stray from 
their prescribed roles. 


A two-week tour of four cities in 
China does not offer much of an 
opportunity for study of the Chinese 
political system or popular political 
opinions. What we saw and heard did 
not counter our assumption that 
Chinese government is still authori- 
tarian, as in the past. At the same 
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time, however, what we saw and 
heard reinforced our conclusion that 
this most recent authoritarianism is 
different from the older ones. It is 
more efficient. In its programs which 
have elevated living standards of the 
masses it has demonstrated aconcern 
for the people’s welfare (as Confucian 
governments were supposed to do). 
We were impressed with the number 
of times that the Maoist injunction to 
“serve the people” appeared on 
bulletin boards, on street signs and 
over entrances. In conversations we 
heard references to the “mass line,” 
the idea that the party and state 
should hear the views of the people 
before making decisions and taking 
them back to the people for im- 
plementation. We were continually 
aware that the new China has dared 
to mobilize the nation, bringing the 
masses of people into the life of the 
nation for the first time. 

We also got the impression that 
China is now somewhat more relaxed 
politically than it was even a few 
years ago. Among other things this 
means that Chinese are more willing 
to talk with foreigners, including 
Americans, than they were. Bobbie 
and I were generally impressed with 


Morning Tai Chi Chuan in Shanghai. 


the friendliness that we felt all 
around us. We encountered no signs 
of hostility and few signs of un- 
easiness at talking with foreigners. 
This is not to say that the people we 
talked to expressed criticism of pre- 
sent Chinese leadership or policies; it 
is rather to say that people wanted to 
help us understand what we were 
seeing in China. 

The relaxation of political tensions 
is probably related to the rather 
decisive victory since 1976 of the 
moderates and pragmatists (Hua 
Kuo-geng, Teng Hsiao-p’ing, etc.) 
over the so-called Gang of Four 
(Madame Mao Tse-tung and her 
cohorts) who had continued to press 
for the goals of the Great Cultural 
Revolution. Several times a day we 
heard words denouncing the Gang of 
Four and rejoicing over its fall. One 
official spoke of the fall of the Gang of 
Four as “China’s second liberation.” It 
seemed as though China had put a 
traumatic conflict behind her, and 
that this fact contributed to security 
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in the present and confidence in the 
future. 

During the Cultural Revolution 
the Gang of Four had established 
their control over the general areas of 
cultural life, education and the arts, 
and their policies had been very 
restrictive. After the fall of the gang 
there was some relaxation of these 
restrictions. Thus Bobbie and I sawa 
movie which had been banned by the 
gang, but could now be shown again. 


For me the most exciting hours of the 
visit to China came on July 25 when 
several of the members of our group 
met with representatives of the 
Chinese Ministry of Education. The 
purpose of the meeting was to discuss 
prospects for exchanges of students 
between China and the U.S. I should 
say that I attended rather dutifully, 
assuming that we would hear again 
that such exchanges would have to 
await the full normalization of 
relations between our two countries. 
But what we heard was far different 
from what I had expected to hear. We 
were told, a couple of weeks before 
the news reached the world press, 
that China had decided to send large 
numbers of students abroad, many of 
them to the U.S. In response to my 
question whether American students 
could go to China came the clear 
answer that they would be welcome. 
The senior Chinese officer, Madame 
Li Chung, explained that full nor- 
malization of relations between our 
two countries was inevitable because 
the Chinese and American people 
were demanding it. In the meantime 
there was no point to holding up 
educational exchanges. This was 
startling news, and, to an old Shansi 
rep, very, very welcome news. Before 
the meeting broke up, Madame Li 
went around the room, asking each 
American how many Chinese 
students his or her college or univer- 
sity could admit in September (mean- 
ing September of 1978). 1 am morally 
certain that if I had said that Oberlin 
would take ten students she would 
have said that we would have them. 
But since I am not an admissions 
officer of the college I avoided having 
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to explain how difficult it would be to 
apply to Oberlin a mere five weeks 
before Orientation begins. 

In general the prospect is that there 
will be an enormous increase in the 
amount of coming and going between 
China and the U.S. We now hear that 
there will be between 500 and 700 
Chinese students in the U.S. by the 
fall of 1979, perhaps 3,000 by the fall 
of 1980. In the elevators of the Peking 
hotel we encountered American 
businessmen, looking for Chinese 


orders for American goods. It was 
estimated that 100,000 foreigners, 
including about 5,000 Americans, 
visited China in 1978. The China 
International Travel Service hopes to 
double the number of visiters in 1979. 
This restoration of contact between 
Chinese and Americans should con- 
tribute greatly to the development of 
understanding and mutual 
knowledge between our separate 
countries, our distinctive cultures 
and our different social systems. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE FINANCIAL REPORT (continued from page 18) 


funds during the year totaled $620,- 
168, of which $537,492 represented 
charges to operations. Deductions 
totaled $398,374, largely for major 
maintenance projects and replace- 
ment of facilities and equipment. The 
renewal and replacement fund for 
academic buildings increased $274,- 
150 as a result of an additional 
provision from operations and settle- 
ment of a claim the College had been 
litigating in connection with the 
Philips Gym roof. 

Energy costs continued to increase 
in 1977-78 although at a lesser rate 
than the prices we are paying for 
energy. Compared with the previous 
fiscal year, fuel costs were up 7.4%, 
electricity was up 6.8% and total 
energy costs were 7.1% higher. In 
contrast, the average price of a 
kilowatt-hour of electricity in 1977- 
78 was 13% higher than the preceding 
year and unit prices of gas, coal and 
fuel oil were also up substantially. 


1977-78 was 6% less than 1976-77 
and steam consumption was about 
4% below the prior year. Heating, 
cooling and electrical costs have more 
than tripled in ten years and doubled 
in five years. 

A significant part of the total 10- 
year increase in energy costs is due to 
the addition of the Mudd Learning 
Center and Philips Education Center 
to the College’s physical plant. Both 
of these large buildings are heavy 
users of energy and together they 
accounted for $359,000 of the total 
1977-78 energy costs. In per capita 
terms, the heating, cooling and 
electrical bill for these buildings was 
equal to $132 per FTE student. It 
should be noted, however, that 
energy costs in these two buildings 
increased only 2% in 1977-78 as a 
result of energy conservation 
measures, compared with a 7.1% 
increase in purchased energy costs 
for the institution as a whole. 


Total electricity consumption in 
Heating, Cooling & Electrical Costs 
1967-68 1972-73 1977-78 
Purchased Energy: 
Fuel So 126,069 see S ences he eel 
Electricity 214,230 287,310 620,299 
Total $ 340,299 §$ 519,831 $ 1,140,050 
Other Heating Plant Operating Costs 121,663 269,205 414.214 
Total Energy Cost $ 461,962 $ 789,036 $ 1,554,264 
No. of FTE Students 219 2,645 P7118 
Cost per FTE Student: 
Purchased Energy $ 135 $ 197 HINS 420 
Total Energy Cost $ 184 $ 298 $ 573 
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The fighting 


at Friendship Pass 


by Marc Blecher 
Assistant Professor of Government 


The writer has been a member of the faculty 
since 1976. He received the B.S. from Cor- 
nell in 1969, the M.A. from Chicago in 
1972 and the Ph.D. in 1978. He was on 
leave last semester to do research on China's 
program of rural political and economic devel- 
opment as a research associate for a project 
sponsored by the University of Chicago Cen- 
ter for Far Eastern Studies and funded by the 
National Endowment for the Humanities. 
This article was written Feb. 21, 1979. 


ice-Premier Deng Xiaoping has 

characterized the Chinese inva- 

sion of Vietnam as China’s way 
of “teaching Vietnam a lesson.” 
His language expresses China’s his- 
torical condescension to its Vietna- 
mese neighbor. It also highlights the 
fact that Sino-Vietnamese relations 
take place in a context of strong emo- 
tions among the leaders and citizens 
on both sides. 

Nevertheless, the anthropomor- 
phic interpretation that the invasion 
was caused by hurt pride (or, more 
pejoratively, “machismo”) and desire 
for revenge cannot be pushed too far. 
It is interesting to note that we often 
think about third world politics in 
terms of forces like factionalism, face, 
vengeance, insecurity or machismo— 
which we usually regard as immature 
or childish traits—while we see 
Western politics in more complex and 
“mature” terms like interest, organi- 
zation and rational choice. 

Real political issues and problems 
within China and Vietnam and con- 
cerns involving real politik between 
them lie behind the sorry state of 
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Sino-Vietnamese relations at the 
present historical moment. Last 
spring, Vietnam was faced with a 
serious agricultural crisis, resulting in 
shortages of rice. In an attempt to 
get control of existing. supplies and 
distribution channels and prevent 
hoarding, the government moved to 
nationalize commerce. 

Since ethnic Chinese were still 
prominent in southern Vietnam’s 
commercial life—including the rice 
trade which was dominated by ethnic 
Chinese merchants in the famous 
Cholon quarter of Ho Chi Minh City 
—they became prime targets of the 
nationalization. But many Vietna- 
mese political leaders, administrators 
and citizens took advantage of the op- 
portunity presented by nationali- 
zation to make racially-motivated 
attacks against their Chinese neigh- 
bors who were not engaged in com- 
merce. 

Workers and peasants of Chinese 
origin were persecuted and expelled 
from both the southern and northern 
parts of the country, the latter of 
which had carried out its nationaliza- 
tion years before. At amoment when 
China was trying to curry favor with 
the millions of overseas Chinese in 
all parts of the world, it could not but 
vocally condemn the Vietnamese ex- 
pulsion and accept the refugees flee- 
ing over the border, despite the fact 
that relocating them in China pre- 
sented real difficulties. In the fray, 
China cut off all economic aid to 
Vietnam, and Vietnam signed a 
friendship agreement with the Soviet 
Union which included a clause on 


mutual defense. Border incidents and 
exchanges of denunciations followed 
in rapid and continuous succession. 


The reasons for Vietnam’s invasion 
of Cambodia are less clear, but a 
number of possibilities can be ad- 
duced. First, Cambodia has tradi- 
tionally been an exporter of rice, and 
by 1978 had recovered sufficiently 
from its succession of wars and politi- 
cal dislocations to export again, while 
Vietnam was facing a serious rice 
shortage. 

Second, there were serious ideo- 
logical differences between the Cam- 
bodian and Vietnamese govern- 
ments. But these disagreements cut 
across national lines. Originally, all 
of Indochina had had a single com- 
munist party which included Cam- 
bodians, Vietnamese and Laotians. 
When the extremist Pol Pot regime 
came to power in Cambodia, many 
Cambodian communists of less ex- 
treme ideological persuasions nat- 
urally sought the help of like-minded 
former comrades in the Vietnamese 
leadership. 

Third, Vietnam may have calcu- 
lated that it would win the approval 
of the human-rights minded Western 
powers for destroying the oppressive 
Cambodian government. (If so, it 
learned the hard way that the human 
rights policy is applied highly selec- 
tively by its proponents.) 

Fourth, Vietnam may, as the Chi- 
nese have argued, have sought 
regional hegemony in Indochina, per- 
haps with Soviet prodding. 

Whatever the combination of rea- 
sons, the Vietnamese invasion of 
Cambodia angered China, which does 
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not want to see a unified, strong, and 
pro-Soviet “Indochina federation” to 
its south. Though China did publicly 
express its disapproval of the oppres- 
sive policies of the Pol Pot govern- 
ment, it continued to support the 
Khmer Rouge because of its great 
fear of Soviet encirclement. China 
saw an urgent national interest in 
defeating the pro-Vietnamese regime 
in Phnom Penh and securing its 
increasingly tense border with Viet- 
nam. (Imagine how the U.S. would 
feel about its Mexican border if 
Mexico went the way of Cuba.) 

China’s decision to invade Vietnam 
must be seen in this context of grow- 
ing Vietnamese (and, in the Chinese 
view, Soviet) power, hostility and ag- 
gressiveness in Indochina. 

But context is not cause. What 
prompted the Chinese invasion as a 
particular response to the perceived 
Soviet-cum-Vietnamese threat will 
never be completely clear, but again a 
number of possibilities can be sug- 
gested. First, the improved state of 
U.S.-China relations enabled China 
to withdraw some troops from the 
Fujian coast opposite Taiwan. 

Second, China no doubt wanted to 
force Vietnam to divert some of its 
troops from Cambodia to Vietnam’s 
northern border, which would im- 
prove the Khmer Rouge’s chances of 
driving the pro-Vietnamese govern- 
ment in Phnom Penh out of the 
capital. 

Third, the Chinese leadership may 
have tried to garner increased mass 
support by taking a strongly nation- 
alist position; put negatively, it may 
have been trying to deflect attention 
from its economic problems by rivet- 
ing the eyes of the Chinese people on 
their historic enemies to the south. 

Fourth, Deng may have been trying 
to assuage domestic critics who seek a 
more aggressive Taiwan policy. And 
fifth, China no doubt wanted to 
demonstrate to the Soviet Union 
that it will not succumb easily to 
attempts to encircle it. 


Whatever the case may be, there are 
serious losses to both sides from the 
current sorry state of Sino-Vietna- 
mese armed conflict. China has 
risked war with the Soviet Union, 
which it cannot win. It has damaged 
the immediate (and perhaps the long- 
term) prospects for U.S.-China rela- 
tions; although the Taiwan and Viet- 
nam questions are very different— 
China has a much greater national 
interest in peaceful settlement of the 
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Taiwan question—the invasion of 
Vietnam will only heighten the fears 
of those Americans, and especially 
many vocal Congresspeople from 
Jesse Helms to Ted Kennedy, who are 
concerned about Taiwan’s security 
and who at minimum are seeking for- 
mal Chinese guarantees on the sub- 
ject before relations proceed any 
further and at maximum are de- 
manding that the clock be turned back 
on normalization. 

Oddly enough, the Carter Admin- 
istration has responded with a more 
pro-Peking position than Peking it- 
self, by linking Chinese withdrawal 
from Vietnam to Vietnamese with- 
drawal from Cambodia, while China 
has placed no conditions on its with- 
drawal! Finally, China has also hurt 
its chances of convincing powers 
large and small that it is the Soviet 
Union which is the greatest threat to 
world peace. 

For its part, Vietnam, which was 
only recently opening up to U.S. in- 
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And you will be, on Oberlin’s TV 
cameras. Watch yourself improve 
in a‘‘total immersion” tennis 
experience featuring videotape 
analysis and the TennisAmerica — 
teaching system begun by Dennis 
Van der Meer and Billie Jean King. 
First class facilities, meals and 
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vestment and was near to consum- 
mating normalization with the U.S., 
has now eroded what little support 
it had in this country. It has wildly 
overextended its military capabilities 
to two fronts and bogged itself down 
in a long war on foreign turf against 
Khmer Rouge guerrillas, which it 
should know from its own victory 
against the U.S. that it cannot win. 

Where two years ago it could maxi- 
mize its autonomy and flexibility by 
having good relations with China and 
the Soviet Union (and prospectively 
the U.S.), now it has become a Soviet 
client. It has made enemies of the 
other Southeast Asian countries, 
who now view its expressed desire 
for peace as duplicitous. And finally, 
it is expending and must continue to 
expend its very scarce human and 
financial resources on military cam- 
paigns at a time when its people are 
demanding and desperately needing 
rapid economic development and 
peace. 
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1979 SCHEDULE: 
Five Junior Camps: 
Boys & Girls, Ages 10-17 
Tournament Camps: June 17-23 & 
24-30 
13-Day Camp: July 1-14 
6-Day Camps: July 15-21 & 22-28 
Eight Adult Clinics: 
Four Weekends: June 29-July 1, 
July 13-15, 20-22, & 27-29 
Three Long Weekends: June 7-10, 
14-17, & August 2-5 
Midweek Clinic: June 12-14 
For detailed brochure contact: 
Bob Piron, Director 
Oberlin Tennis Camp, Dept. IC, 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
216/775-8485 days; 775-4875 eves. 
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President Carr dies 

Robert Kenneth Carr, president 
emeritus of Oberlin College, died 
Feb. 21 (six days after his 71st birth- 
day) in the hospital unit of the Elyria 
Home. He had previously been a 
patient at Lorain Community Hos- 
pital and Allen Memorial Hospital 
in Oberlin since October with an 
inoperable brain tumor. 

Dr. Carr was the ninth president of 
Oberlin and served from Jan. 1, 1960, 
to June 30, 1970. He returned to 
Oberlin as Distinguished Visiting 
Professor in the spring of 1975 and 
taught two sections of a course on 
Constitutional Law: “Changing Bal- 
ances of Power in the National Gov- 
ernment” and “Civil Liberties and 
Civil Rights.” In the summer of 1976, 
he and Mrs. Carr, the former Olive 
Grabill, made Oberlin their perma- 
nent residence and purchased a home 
on Fairway Drive. 

Born in Cleveland, Feb. 15, 1908, 
Dr. Carr graduated from Shaw High 
School in 1925. He received the A.B. 
in 1929 from Dartmouth where he 
held an undergraduate fellowship, 
majored in political science, was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa and 
played in the band. He received a 
Fred De Merritt Barker fellowship to 
continue his studies at Harvard 
where he received the M.A. in 1930 
and won the Tappan Prize in 1935 for 
the best Ph.D. thesis in political 
science. 

Dr. Carr taught government at the 
University of Oklahoma from 1931 to 
1937. He also directed the Bureau of 
Municipal Research and wrote a 
book, State Control of Local Finance in 
Oklahoma (U. Okla. Press, 1937). 

He joined the Dartmouth faculty in 
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1937 and became the Joel Parker 
Professor of Law and Political Science 
there in 1948. In 1958 he became 
director of Dartmouth’s Great Issues 
course and held both positions until 
he became president at Oberlin. 

While teaching at Dartmouth, Dr. 
Carr earned a national reputation as 
a scholar and practitioner of civil 
liberties. He wrote The Supreme Court 
and Judicial Review (1942), Federal 
Protection of Civil Rights (1947) and The 
House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities (1952). He co-authored American 
Democracy in Theory and Practice (1951), 
Civil Liberties under Attack (1953), 
Foundations of Freedom (1958) and Aspects 
of Liberty (1958). 

Marver Bernstein, now president 
of Brandeis University, was the other 
author of American Democracy, one of 
the most widely used textbooks for 
introductory-level college courses. 
Eight editions have been printed. 

Dr. Carr was executive secretary 
(1947) for President Truman’s Com- 
mission on Civil Rights and was the 
principal author of its report, To Secure 
These Rights. He later was a consultant 
to President Eisenhower’s commis- 
sion on the same subject (1951). In the 
late 1950’s he criticized Dartmouth 
for drawing the bulk of its students 
from the suburbs rather than inner 
city neighborhoods. 

He served in a variety of key posi- 
tions relating to academic freedom in 
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the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors (AAUP) during the 
post-McCarthy era, including general 
secretary in 1957-58. 

From 1945 to 1947 Dr. Carr had a 
Rockefeller Foundation research 
grant for study of the constitutional 
and legal problems involved in the 
federal protection of civil rights. In 
1954-55 (while on sabbatical) he was a 
Guggenheim Fellow and studied indi- 
vidual liberties in England. 

Criticized as a“ red” during the Mc- 
Carthy era and as “establishment” 
during the 1960’s, President Carr was 
consistent in his lifelong identifica- 
tion and pursuit of social issues long 
before they became popular and his 
abhorrence of the negativism and 
destructiveness which often charac- 
terized the pursuit of such issues 
when they became socially and politi- 
cally popular. 

In his inaugural address he lauded 
Oberlin for its resistance to the 
“affidavit requirement” in the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1958 which 
required students to substantiate 
their non-subversive political beliefs 
before becoming eligible for loan 
funds provided by the government 
and the sponsoring college or uni- 
versity. Oberlin was one of only 22 
schools that refused to participate in 
the loan program. Only 107 schools 
lodged any protest and 77 of these 
were private institutions. Dr. Carr 
said: 

“The overwhelming majority of 
American colleges and universities 
accepted without public protest the 
requirement of this federal law that 
they become conscious and positive 
instruments of government ‘thought 
control’ by undertaking to serve as 
the government’s agent in measuring 
the political beliefs of students.” 

In 1967 he told the City Club 
Forum in Cleveland that freedom of 
speech, not the Vietnam war, was the 
crucial issue in campus disturbances 
such as the demonstrations against 
military recruiters. “There are those 
students who want to find spectacular 
ways to show their opposition to the 
draft and others who want to take 
advantage of interviews with repre- 
sentatives of the armed forces. Both 
sides claim freedom of speech and it 
puts pressure on college officials to 
protect the rights of both groups.” 

A week later, he found himself 
threatening to close the Placement 
Office to military representatives be- 
cause a local draft board had sent a 
to a student 
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who had taken part in a demon- 
stration. 

The 1960's, of course, were heady 
years to be president of Oberlin. 
President Carr not only had to deal 
with the Vietnam demonstrations 
but he also had to contend with de- 
mands for educational and dormitory 
reform and preside over sale of beer 
in the Rathskellar, abolishment of the 
Graduate School of Theology, com- 
pulsory chapel and traditional grades 
(A-B-C-D-F) and establishment of 
the Experimental College (ExCo). He 
was often condemned and seldom 
commended by those who assumed 
he was “in charge” of a campus that 
was being run under the “Finney 
Compact” whereby the faculty con- 
trols internal affairs and his own job 
was subject to approval from the 
trustees. 

President Carr seemed to relish his 
assignment and to treat his “prob- 
lems” as “challenges.” He was an 
educational “innovator” who found 
that devil’s advocacy was an effective 
form of leadership. Despite the fact 
that he often drew criticism for hav- 
ing a “short fuse” and frequently 
commented that ten years was long 
enough to be president of any college, 
he accomplished much in his so-called 
“turbulent” decade. 

When he departed in 1970, Oberlin 
had 15 new buildings. Two national 
fund-raising efforts, totaling $14 
million, had been completed and Out- 
look for the 1970’s was underway to 
raise $15 million for Philips P.E. Cen- 
ter and the Mudd Learning Center. 

Dr. Carr left Oberlin to become an 
executive associate for the American 
Council of Education in Washington, 
D.C., where he and Daniel K. 
VanEyck (former dean of men at 
Oberlin) co-authored Collective 
Bargaining Comes to the Campus. He 
later found time to be a trustee of the 
Massachusetts Maritime Academy 
(1973-78) and executive director of 
the Southeastern Massachusetts 
College Consortium (1974-77). 

Over the years he received hon- 
orary degrees from Dartmouth, Con- 
cord College, Ohio Wesleyan, the 
University of Pittsburgh, Ripon Col- 
lege and Denison. While teaching at 
Dartmouth he was a member of the 
Hanover School Board (1943-52). He 
was a trustee and member of the 
executive committee of the Carnegie 
Foundation of the Advancement of 
Teaching (1964-70), a _ trustee 
(1964-67) and research scholar (1970) 
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for the American Council of Edu- 
cation, a member of the visiting 
committee of the department of gov- 
ernment at Harvard (1965-70), a 
member of the advisory committee 
on higher education of HEW (1967- 
68), a member of the Naval Acad- 
emy’s advisory board (1969-71) anda 
trustee of the Massachusetts Mari- 
time Academy (1973-78). 

After his return to Oberlin, Dr. 
Carr served on the municipal open 
space commission and he and Mrs. 
Carr chaired the diaconate at the First 
Church in Oberlin where memorial 
services were held Feb. 25. Burial was 
in Westwood Cemetery. 

In addition to his wife, whom he 
married in 1933, Dr. Carr leaves sons 
Norman, an Akron attorney; Elliott, 
executive vice president of the Sav- 
ings Bank Association of Massachu- 
setts, and Robert, recently appointed 
treasurer of Mobil Oil’s worldwide 
marketing and manufacturing divi- 
sion, and seven grandchildren. 


Lysle Butler honored 

The main lobby of the Jesse Philips 
Physical Education Center was dedi- 
cated Nov. 18 to the memory of the 
late Lysle K. Butler ‘25, former coach, 
athletic director and physical edu- 
cation chairman. 
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SERVICE TO OBERLIN 
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PROFESSIONAL CONTRIBUTION, 
TO PHYSICAL EDUCATION § 


Oberlin Trustee John R. Brown Jr. 
‘33 made the financial contribution 
to the building of the P.E. Center that 
gave him the privilege of dedicating 
the lobby area to Butler. 

At the dedication ceremony, Presi- 
dent Danenberg noted that Butler 
earned respect and recognition far 
beyond Oberlin for advocating the 
educational aspect of athletics and 
that his capacity to touch and affect 
individual lives was his most impor- 
tant contribution. Brown recalled 
that he first met Butler when he“ sur- 
vived the cut” and made the basket- 
ball team as a sophomore. Brown 
lettered in his senior year. 

Butler’s widow, Dorothy (Morgan) 
‘27, said the building was a dream 
come true for her husband and that 
it was finished just as he retired. She 
was, apparently, too modest to add 
that her husband had “gone against 
the tide” in insisting that the P.E. 
Center was needed in spite of the 
fact that there were very few who 
supported his views. The P.E. cen- 
ter’s popularity, however, has proven 
what Howard Cosell might describe 
as the accuracy of Lysle Butler’s per- 
ceptivity. 


Dorothy Butler and John R. Brown Jr. 
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Oberlinian at the Fed 

Nancy Hays Teeters ‘52, most re- 
cent and most widely publicized addi- 
tion to the Federal Reserve Board, is 
maintaining her nationally respected 
economic reputation as a “pragmatic, 
liberal fiscal specialist.” 

She has been raising eyebrows both 
on and off the board with her refresh- 
ingly non-monetarist approach to 
economic matters. As a_ leading 
“dove” — supporter of lower interest 
rates — on the powerful board of 
governors, she fears strict, FRB- 
controlled, monetary manipulation of 
the economy. She believes that is 
immediately damaging to the econ- 
omy as a whole and to the individual 
American. She sees it increasing 
human suffering through increased 
unemployment and the expense of 
“dollars lost to the economy.” 

Mrs. Teeters’ appointment has 
been widely endorsed. Richard Solo- 
mon, former adviser to the FRB and 
current fellow at the Brookings Insti- 
tution, thinks the board surely needs 
someone of her background.” Her 
critics are, expectedly, stricter mone- 
tarists who feel she is not sympa- 
thetic to their point of view or that 
“her lack of contact with the financial 
markets may be a problem.” 

Teeters visited Ohio less than three 
months after her Sept. 18 appoint- 
ment by President Carter and was 
well-received at Oberlin Dec. 14 and 


at the Cleveland Women’s City Club 
Dec. 15. She told students and faculty 
of her reactions to her new assign- 
ment and her rapid, informed, 
friendly discourse captivated _lis- 
teners. She described the job as 
“terribly dignified” and she candidly 
outlined the days preceding the Fed’s 
Nov. 1 measures to reverse the dol- 
lar’s decline as “like living in a CIA 
novel.” With “incredible amounts of 
speculation” taking place prior to the 
Fed’s intervention, it was absolutely 
mandatory that secrecy be main- 
tained. It was. “Hopefully, a lot of 
speculators got burned,” she said. 

In her discussions at Oberlin, 
Teeters reiterated her pro-employ- 
ment, anti-recession beliefs and 
emphasized the importance of imme- 
diate improvement of the current 
economic situation of the individual. 
She admitted the dangers of recession 
without pessimism and stressed the 
need to “teach economics to politi- 
cians.” From her previous role as chief 
economist for the House budget com- 
mittee, she reported that there has 
been a lot of progress in that direc- 
tion. As for being the first woman on 
the Fed, she is thankful to be treated 
as “just another person.” 


Nancy Hays Teeters talks to students 
in Shipherd Lounge. 


Opposition to apartheid 
Is divestment of stock an effective 
means of influencing U.S. corpora- 
tions to try to force South Africa to 
put an end to apartheid? 

Students in the Oberlin Coalition 
for the Liberation of South Africa say 
yes. Members (including students) of 
the College Investment Advisory 
Committee (CIAC) and the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Group on South 
Africa (PAGOSA) say no. And there 
you have a controversy that is also 
common to other campuses. 

At some universities trustees have 
sided with the students (COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES AS STOCKHOLDERS, Nov- 
Dec 1977) and have sold all stock in 
companies doing business in South 
Africa. 

Oberlin’s trustees have sided with 
CIAC and PAGOSA and they decided 
at their April 1978 meeting that 
Oberlin should “take a leadership 
role in coordinating the activities of 
other institutions which share Ober- 
lin’s goals with respect to South 
Africa.” The trustee investment com- 
mittee, however, has authority “to 
take whatever action it deems neces- 
sary, including divestment” if a cor- 
poration’s policies and practices are 
clearly in conflict with the College’s 
goals regarding South Africa, or any 
other social responsibility question. 
This policy was reaffirmed at the 
trustees’ November 1978 meeting. 

At a meeting sponsored by Oberlin 
College March 1 in New York City, 
the State Department announced its 
endorsement of the stand taken by 
Oberlin and 75 other schools over the 
past three years: (1) to press Ameri- 
can businesses to improve conditions 
for their non-white employees in 
South Africa, and (2) to demonstrate 
to the South African government 
that there is widespread public oppo- 
sition in the U.S. to South Africa’s 
racial policies. 

These are the principles proposed 
by the Rev. Mr. Leon Sullivan, pastor 
of Zion Baptist Church in Philadel- 
phia and a member of the board of 
General Motors. He attended the 
March 1 meeting at the headquarters 
of the Ford Foundation and said 110 
U.S. corporations now endorse his 
principles. Richard Moose, assistant 
Secretary of State for African Affairs, 
said that “no initiative to date has had 
as much influence.” 

Trustees and administrators of 
more than 30 colleges and universi- 
ties attended the meeting. Some 45 
institutions participated in a similar 
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meeting, sponsored by Oberlin, a 
year ago. 

Oberlin meantime has co-spon- 
sored resolutions to Ford and General 
Motors asking that they cease all 
sales to the military and police in 
South Africa. 


First Louis Peirce lecture 

Charles A. Mosher ’28 gave the first 
Louise Peirce Memorial lecture at 
Finney Chapel Nov. 30 in honor of his 
friend and classmate, a former trus- 
tee of the College and a former presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association. Mr. 
Peirce died in 1972. 

Mosher’s lecture and later discus- 
sions with students at a forum were 
reflections on his own 16 years of so- 
called “decision making” as “Ober- 
lin’s Congressman.” He reported that 
none of the votes he had cast had 
provided any sense of “sure accom- 
plishment,” nor any sense of conclu- 
siveness. 

Mosher concluded that the prime 
function of Congress is the reconcili- 
ation of conflicting forces and that if 
it were not for this congressional 
process the U.S. would be torn apart. 
He suggested that all decisions of 
Congress are the products of compro- 
mise and that the Congressional 
process is as big and inclusive as all 
America. 

Mosher now views the congres- 
sional process as “institutionalizing 
the experimental learning process 
experience of the nation.” He empha- 
sized his strong belief in the funda- 
mental merit, wisdom and necessity 
of the congressional process as serv- 
ing the essential needs of America 
“even though it does need perfecting, 
as do all human institutions.” 


Fiddling on violin 

Few persons trained to play concerti 
on the violin will admit to playing fid- 
dle music on the same instrument. 
Diane Cooper ’79 is an exception. She 
won $300 first prize at the fourth 
annual fiddlers’ contest at Riverside 
Mall in Utica, N.Y., the first time she 
ever entered a contest. Although she 
has always been interested in blue- 
grass music, she plans to become a 
music teacher and would like to play 
in a symphony orchestra. 
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Jean Jones Tufts ‘36 snapped this photo of 

“the rock” a few days after the Oct. 31 

arrival of five actors from the Royal 

Shakespeare Company of London for a well- 

received two-week residency supported by 

a McCandless Curriculum Enrichment 

Grant ($210,000) and an $800 grant 

from the Ohio Arts Council. 
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Suzuki piano institute 

The Conservatory will host a Suzuki 
Piano Teachers’ Institute Aug. 13-17. 
Haruko Kataoka, teacher-trainer in 
piano at the Suzuki headquarters Tal- 
ent Education Institute in Matsu- 
moto, Japan, will be the master class 
teacher for the event. Further infor- 
mation is available from Martha 
Stacy at the Conservatory. 


College Bowl 

The Oberlin College Bowl team de- 
feated seven other schools to win its 
regional competition and earned a 
second consecutive trip to the na- 
tional finals in Miami Beach, Fla. In 
the regionals, held Feb. 17, Oberlin 
defeated Hillsdale 410-130, BGSU 
390-210, and Michigan State 375- 
205. Other entrants were Ohio State, 
Cincinnati, Ohio Wesleyan and 
Walsh. 

Captain Lorin Burte, Merril Hirsh, 
Ellen Bauerle, Kevin Ryan and alter- 
nate Alex Levine were coached by 
David Hagerbaumer, manager of the 
Student Union. 

The national finals are tentatively 
scheduled for the first week of June. 
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When Olivier Messiaen, one of the century's most important composers and organists, visited 
Oberlin Nov. 2-3 and heard Assoc. Prof. Haskell Thomson ‘58 play his Pentecost Mass 
for organ, Messiaen wrote (in French) “It was magnificent in both execution and interpre- 
tation, with a superb technique, with a great intelligence of registration, a perfect choice of 
tone colors. Haskell Thomson is a great organist!!!" Messiaen’s residency was made possible 
by a grant from the McCandless Curriculum Enrichment Fund and a course on his 

music was offered during the first half of the fall semester in anticipation of his residency. 
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Faculty notes 
In June, Athena Tacha, associate 
professor of art, will complete the 
execution of a large-landscape sculp- 
ture, “Interlock,” for the front of the 
new Federal Office Building in Nor- 
folk, Va. The 50 by 80 foot creation 
will contain a pond of irregular shape 
and round concrete forms, inspired 
by the fiord-like coastline of Norfolk. 
Architect R. Randall Vosbeck des- 
cribed it as “something other than a 
usual piece of sculpture. It will be 
something pedestrians can walk 
through, be around, and be a part of.” 
This season also marked Tacha’s 
first New York one artist show, as 
well as two other one-artist shows in 
Ohio. In addition, her landscape 
sculpture “Tide Park” has been com- 
pleted in Smithtown, Long Island, 
after more than two years of work. 


Paul B. Arnold 40, professor of art, 
had a one-artist show of 14 of his 
wood prints at Jersey City State Col- 
lege in November. 


The College has received a 
$198,830 grant from the National 
Science Foundation for three years of 
research under Norman D. Hender- 
son, professor of psychology. He 
began research on the subject, “Gene- 
tic Influence on Early Behavior in 
Mus Musculus,” in 1961. 


Stuart Friebert, professor of crea- 
tive writing, has received a $500 
grant for his poetry from the Aid to 
Individual Artists Mini-Grant Pro- 
gram of the Ohio Arts Council. 


“Art at the Justice Center,” a 16- 
mm color film commissioned by the 
Cleveland and Gund foundations, 
chronicles the creation of four mod- 
ern art works at the Cuyahoga 
County Justice Center, including Art 
Assoc. Prof. John Pearson’s mural 
“Mondrian Series.” The film depicts 
Pearson in his Oberlin College studio 
as he is sprinting barefoot over the 
canvas, stenciling in some of the “col- 
orful, linear complexities” of the 
work. 


Sarah Pratt, assistant professor of 
German and Russian, visited Russia 
with a delegation of the American 
Youth Organization last fall. After 
two days in Moscow the delegation 
went to Tbilisi, Soviet Georgia, to 
attend the seventh annual Soviet- 


U.S. Youth Conference. 
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Financial Aid Director James W. 
White has been elected a trustee of 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board by the Midwestern Regional 
Assembly of the College Board. He 
will be one of 25 CEEB trustees and 
will serve a four-year term beginning 
in October 1979. 


The tennis courts east of the Ice 
Arena at Bowling Green (Ohio) State 
Univ. have been named “The Robert 
Keefe Courts” in tribute to Robert J. 
Keefe who coached at Oberlin 1941- 
42 and 1946 and was in the education 
department 1952-53. He joined the 
BGSU faculty in 1955, coached tennis 
there from 1957 to 1968 and was 
assistant dean in the College of Edu- 
cation and director of graduate 
studies in health and physical educa- 
tion. He retired last June. 


Wade Ellis, who taught math at 
Oberlin 1948-67, has become interim 
vice president for academic affairs at 
the Univ. of Maryland, Eastern 
Shore. 


Robert Fountain, former dean of 
the Conservatory, will direct a choral 
institute July 29-Aug. 12 in the Green 
Mountains of Vermont. For informa- 
tion write: Wiffy Brooks, Composers’ 
Conference, Box 192, Hyde Park, VT 
05655. 


Richard Lancaster, former asso- 
ciate dean of Arts & Sciences at 
Oberlin, has resigned as president of 
Simpson College (Indianola, Iowa) 
effective June 30. 


Warren Taylor, emeritus professor 
of English, was the author of the lead- 
ing article, “Self Evident Truths,” in 
the Autumn 1978 issue of Religious 
Humanism. 


Aaron Wildavsky, now at the Insti- 
tute for Policy and Management Re- 
search (Energy Data Project) in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., gave a lecture in 
Oberlin March 16 on “No Trial With- 
out a Guarantee Against Error: Risk, 
Culture and the Quality of Life.” He 
taught government at Oberlin 
1958-63. 


ver try to follow sports at Oberlin 

by reading your Sunday paper? 

The Alumni Office has, over the 
years, collected some gems such as 
the time an Arizona paper reported 
that the football team had defeated 
Wake Forest (when the loser actually 
was Lake Forest College). Last fall an 
alumnus (Mike Codel ’60) in Wash- 
ington, D.C., found that you couldn’t 
make much money betting on Ober- 
lin because they usually lost by even 
more than the point spread. 

If you live in Oberlin and don’t go to 
games, you often have to wait for the 
News-Tribune to see how the tennis 
team is doing because the daily papers 
don’t feel their readers are interested 
and the Review often follows the teams 
on a somewhat selective basis. 

It was strange, therefore, as this 
issue was going to press to find papers 
in northern Ohio headlining the fact 
that “Oberlin may drop four sports.” 

The sports involved are ice hockey, 
wrestling, synchronized swimming 
and men’s lacrosse. They are being 
“suspended,” not dropped. As Ober- 
lin has learned in these days of long 
range planning, a department can 
suspend a program without approval 
or disapproval from a faculty council 
and it can reinstate it later on. The 
suspensions now proposed by the 
department of physical education are 
for the academic year 1979-80. 

As far as athletics are concerned, a 
suspension of a sport means that it is 
temporarily removed from varsity 
stature due toa lack of money, inade- 
quate student participation or an 
absence of available coaching. Con- 
tinuation of each sport is possible ona 
“club” level. Fencing, for example, 
thrives as a club sport. Rugby and 
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ultimate frisbee have always had club 
status. 

It seems difficult to fault the P.E. 
department for suggesting suspen- 
sion of hockey. Its status has been 
unstable ever since 1973 when Joe 
Horn ‘60 resigned as coach. Rob 
Grabill ’73 coached the icemen to a 
13-4 record (best in Oberlin’s his- 
tory) in 1974 but it then was pointed 
out that varsity teams had to be 
coached by faculty members. Robert 
Fries, associate professor of French 
horn at the Conservatory, has been 
coaching hockey ever since. Fries is an 
experienced hockey official and he has 
been coaching on a completely volun- 
tary (no salary) basis. 

Despite Fries’s dedication, hockey 
has become too big an expense for the 
athletic department’s budget. It costs 
$27 an hour for use of the rink. Uni- 
form and equipment costs are high. In 
addition, most of the competition has 
been with other “club” teams. Elimi- 
nation of varsity status won’t change 
the level of competition. 

Varsity wrestling and synchro- 
nized swimming were put on the 
suspension list because of lack of 
student interest. Three people signed 
up for wrestling in 1978-79. Al- 
though the six-member synch team 
has placed well in its third year of 
competition with universities who 
offer scholarships, there are not 
enough funds to support coaching, 
transportation and other expenses. 

Interest in men’s lacrosse is ade- 
quate (31 are on the squad this 
season), but Coach Fred Shults ’54 
prefers not to coach the team in 1980 
because of his growing commitment 
to other sports. He wants more time 
to coach soccer during off-season and 
he has become quite involved in 
squash competition. The other 
coaches are committed to other var- 
sity sports in the spring. 

Pat Penn, chairman of the P.E. de- 
partment, believes the suspensions 
denote a positive step. The depart- 
ment has three years to review the 
decision and could reinstate any or all 
of the sports to varsity level if coaches 
were to become available or if there 
were upsurges of student interest. 
Suspension of the sports meets the 
directives of Title IX because Oberlin 
will be offering eight varsity sports 
for men and eight for women. He says 
the coaching staff will have more time 
to concentrate on these remaining 16 
varsity sports. 

Meantime, concerned alumni are 
forming a John Heisman Club which 
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will raise funds to help support a 
three-year coaching position for 
men’s athletics and a similar position 
for women. The club’s initial objec- 
tive is to raise funds to support the 
football program which, for the past 
four years, has been funded by 
alumni contributions. The club’s 
steering committee envisions a situa- 
tion where it may be able to raise 
enough money from_ interested 
alumni to underwrite additional 
needs in athletics and physical edu- 
cation. Goals of the Heisman Club 
(named for Oberlin’s 1892 and 1894 
football coach) coincide with the Col- 
lege’s effort to offer excellence in 
athletics as well as in academics and 
ought not to be considered as an 
attempt on the part of the alumni to 
dictate a different direction from one 
the College wants to take. 


In the Ohio Conference swimming 
meet, held at Oberlin, Kenyon won 
first place for the 26th consecutive 
year. Wooster beat out Oberlin for 
second place. Senior Jon Greer won 
the 100-yard breast stroke, broke the 
Oberlin record and qualified for the 
Division III nationals. He also placed 
third in the 50-yard breast stroke and 
fifth in the 100-yard free style. Mitch 
Szatrowski ‘82 placed fourth in the 
free and qualified for the nationals. 
Doug Walker ’82 was second in the 
100 and 200-yard backstroke, break- 
ing Oberlin records and qualifying for 
the nationals in each. Larry Christen 
‘82 was sixth in the 500 free and 400 
IM, broke Oberlin records and quali- 
fied for the nationals. Sam Bertenthal 
‘80 qualified for nationals in diving. 


Indoor track, coached by Joe Gurtis, 
had a successful season this year. The 
mile relay team tied the school record. 
Efrem Clark ’80 set a new record in 
the 60-yard dash (6:4). Todd Portune 
‘80 broke the Oberlin record for the 
half mile (1:59.7) in a photo-finish 
with two other runners. The 880 re- 
lay team set a new school record. 
Gurtis is also coaching outdoor track. 


Dick Riendeau, who coached foot- 
ball and baseball until he was denied 
tenure a year ago, left Oberlin in 
December and Football Coach Don 
Hunsinger is coaching baseball this 
spring. His assistant is Curt Kar- 
pinski, a Lorain high school teacher 
who pitched in the Cleveland Indians’ 
farm system for three years but gave 
up baseball when he developed a sore 
arm. 


Alumni 
activities 


Next president-elect 

The Alumni Board, at its annual 
meeting in Oberlin Nov. 18-19, 1978, 
elected Ruth M. Oltman ’34 to take 
office July 1, 1979, as president-elect 
of the Alumni Association. 

She completed a three-year term 
on the Alumni Board last June as 
representative of classes prior to 
1935. Oltman resides in Frederick, 
Md., and recently retired as graduate 
dean at Hood College. She previously 
had been assistant director of the 
AAUW’s higher education program, 
psychology instructor and dean of 
women at Baldwin-Wallace College, 
counselor and psychologist for Voca- 
tional Guidance and Rehabilitation 
Services (Cleveland), administrative 
assistant at the Navy Finance Center 
in Cleveland, psychology instructor 
at Western Reserve U. and contact 
representative for the Veterans Ad- 
ministration (Cleveland). She also has 
been president of the Class of 1934. 
Oltman now is planning director for 
Home Care Research Inc., Frederick, 
Md. 

As previously announced, Frances 
Kaplan Grossman ‘61, will become 
president of the Association July 1. 

In other business at its annual 
meeting, the Alumni Board certified 
J. Otis Smith ‘63 and Delia C. Pitts 
‘72 as candidates for trustee of the 
College in next fall’s election. The 
board also established a three-mem- 
ber publications committee and Asso- 
ciation President Fredric Cohen ‘57 
has appointed Robert Cairns ’30, Jane 
Highsaw ‘41 and Robert Rotberg ’55 
to three-year terms. Cairns is 
chairman. 


Will receive Alumni Award 
Gertrude F. Jacob ’29 will receive the 
1979 Alumni Award for direct service 
to Oberlin College at her class’s 50th 
reunion May 27. 

Except for 1943-44 when she was 
church secretary at the First Church 
in Oberlin, Gertrude has been em- 
ployed by Oberlin College since 
November 1937. Most of that time 
(1944-66) she was secretary and 
recorder, then registrar and finally 
executive secretary for the Graduate 
School of Theology. She has been an 
honorary alumna of the GST since 
~ 1963 and she received a special award 
from the GST in 1966. In 1976 it was 
announced that GST alumni had es- 
tablished a Gertrude Jacob Scholar- 
ship Fund at Vanderbilt Divinity 
School. 

Gertrude’s first job at Oberlin was 
as an assistant in the secretary’s office 
1937-43. When the GST moved to 
Vanderbilt in 1966, Gertrude became 
administrative assistant in the archi- 
vist’s office at Oberlin. 

Since her retirement in 1974 she 
and her classmate, Dorothy M. 
Smith, who retired at the same time, 
have donated almost as much time to 
Oberlin College as those on the pay- 
roll are expected to spend. Dorothy 
received the Alumni Award in 1978 
and now it is Gertrude’s turn. 

As GST alumni indicated in their 
honors to their “Miss Chips,” Ger- 
trude’s service to Oberlin might well 
have been considered worthy of the 
Alumni Award. When the GST “cele- 
brated” the tenth anniversary of its 
move to Vanderbilt, Archivist Wil- 
liam Bigglestone presented his assis- 
tant with a special Oberlin College 
medal in appreciation for her work. 
Since her retirement, she still shows 
up at his office nearly every day for a 
morning’s work as a “volunteer.” In 
the afternoon 
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she does volunteer 


work in the Alumni Records Office. 
And she still carries on a voluminous 
correspondence with College and 
Conservatory alumni as well as her 
GST friends. During the past year 
she has written hundreds of letters 
to donors and prospective donors to 
the Herbert G. May Memorial Lec- 
tureship Fund. 


Chemists win certificates 

Dortha Bailey Doolittle ‘18 and 
Henry E. Bent ’22 will receive Certi- 
ficates of Appreciation from the 
Alumni Association at the Alumni 
Luncheon (annual meeting of the 
Association) May 27. 

Mrs. Doolittle (shown announcing 
her class’s gift to Oberlin at its 60th 
reunion last May) is the 1918 class 
agent. She was class president for 
1918’s 50th reunion and, asa member 
of the Class Presidents’ Executive 
Committee, served on the Alumni 
Board 1967-70. 

She majored in chemistry at Ober- 
lin and has taught chemisty at various 
high schools, colleges and universities 


(including Oberlin and Illinois). An 
article in the Spring 1979 issue will 
detail some of the reasons for her 
award. 

Bent is emeritus professor of chem- 
istry at U. Missouri where he was 
dean of the graduate faculty 1938 to 
1966. He taught at Harvard for a 
decade before joining the Missouri 
faculty. He ends a three-year term on 
the Alumni Board (representing 
classes prior to 1936) June 30. 

The Alumni Board was somewhat 
less than specific in its reasons for 
awarding the certificate to Bent. 
There was some discussion as to 
whether or not it was“ proper” to give 
the honor to a “current” member of 
the board. To most observers, how- 
ever, it was obvious that for the past 
three years there had been no genera- 
tion gap between Henry Bent and the 
other members of the Alumni Board. 


Mid-year admissions 

Oberlin gave a warm welcome to 92 
new students in February despite 
below-zero temperatures outside. 
Eight of the newcomers are sons and 
daughters of alumni and 11 have 
Oberlin siblings. 

This is the seventh year that Ober- 
lin has accepted new students at the 
start of the second semester because 
of the many students who complete 
their academic requirements in De- 
cember or January and the others 
who are engaged in off-campus study. 

The newly-enrolled children of 
alumni are Lisabeth Daly John W. 
‘56 and Nita Del Garrahan ’57 Daly), 
Christopher Kaufman (F. Wallace 
‘48-49, grandfather William H. ’22 
A.M.t), Carolyn Kropp (Marjorie 
Hull Kropp ’49 and the late Franklin 
Kropp ‘49, grandparents Elizabeth 
Allen Hull ‘08 and the late Grover 
Hull 08), Martha Loerke (Bill ’42), 
Susan Mack (David ‘’49), Elizabeth 
Ann Rumely (John and Constance 
Dudley Rumely, both ’46), Lisa Sny- 
der (Douglas ‘55 B.D.) and Joshua 
Vincent (Richard ’45-48). 


First Herbert May lecture 

The first annual lecture in memory of 
Herbert G. May will be delivered 
May 4 in the King Building, Room 
106, by the eminent Old Testament 
scholar Philip J. King, president of 
the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. He is professor of Old Tes- 
tament at Boston College and adjunct 
professor at Harvard. 

Dr. King was a long-time friend of 
Herbert May and his topic will be 
“Abraham, God’s Servant and 
Friend.” The American Schools of 
Oriental Research were founded in 
1900. Herbert May was a trustee and 
schools now exist in Iraq, Syria, Jor- 
dan and elsewhere. 

The Alumni Association will spon- 
sor a dinner and two workshops May 
4-5 in conjunction with the lecture. 
Ron Marmaduke ’58t is in charge of 
these arrangements. Gilbert Meil- 
aender Jr., assistant professor of 
religion at Oberlin College, willlead a 
session on medical ethics in the area 
of care for the dying. James Dittes 
‘49, Yale professor of the psychology 
of religion, will lead an intensive 
morning workshop on “Conflicts and 
Disappointments in the Ministry.” 
For more details and for Friday dinner 
reservations, call or write the Alumni 
Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin 
OH 44074, Phone (216) 775-8692. 
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FIVE BIG DAYS IN OBERLIN: 


COMMENCEMENT/REUNION 
WEEKEND MAY 26-28 ; 


REUNION | 


Now there are three reasons for Oberlinians to visit SS 
the campus at the time of Memorial Day Weekend: ey aN S 


(1) Commencement for the Class of 1979; (2) Reunions 


(cluster) and 1945-1944-1943 (cluster), 1924, 7 
1919, 1914 and 1909, and (3) a second annual H=¢ 
“Reunion Plus” immediately following 
Commencement. 

Reunion Plus is a program of continuing 
education for alumni and friends. It features 
Oberlin faculty members in a series of five lectures 
and discussions on environmental issues. Its 
title is “Humankind Tomorrow II” and it promises 
to be just as worthwhile as “Humankind Tomorrow” 
which was received so enthusiastically last year. 

Literature is being mailed to parents of 
graduating seniors and to members of all reunion 
classes giving full details of Commencement/ 
Reunion Weekend and Reunion Plus. This 
literature also contains registration forms. 


lf you are not a member ofa reunion class ora parent of agraduating 
senior and might want to attend, please write or Call: 


Oberlin Alumni Association 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Phone: (216) 775-8692 


Early music 

Five alumni have returned to Oberlin 
to participate in early music concerts 
so far this academic year. Beth Gil- 
ford ‘77, now a member of the 
Jongleurs and living in Ann Arbor, 
was in Oberlin last fall with the group 
to give a concert of 15th and 16th 
century music. 

From Cologne, West Germany, 
came Benjamin Bagby ’72 and “Se- 
quentia,” a group of four musicians 
who presented a concert of the 
“Music of Angevin Europe.” 

Ann Jacoby ’72, a member of the 
New York Baroque Dance Company, 
was one of three dancers in residence 
during January. They conducted 
classes for musicians which culmi- 
nated in a performance of Baroque 
dance and music. Dana Maiben ’76 
and Aimee Beggs ’77 participated in 
the Baroque orchestra which accom- 
panied the dancing. Dana also played 
in a concert of 17th century music for 
two violins and continuo and Aimee 
participated in a performance of 
Purcell’s Fantasias for Viols. 


Club news 

The Boston Club’s boat trip from 
Provincetown to see the whales will 
take place Monday, June 11. 


The Chicago Club heard Geoffrey 
Blodgett ’53, professor of history, 
March 31 ina talk with slides on” The 
Emergence of the American Sky- 
scraper.” A limited number of tickets 
have been set aside for the June 3 per- 
formance of Chicago playwright 
David Mamet’s first musical, “The 
Lone Canoe,” directed by Gregory 
Mosher ’71, artistic director of the 
Goodman Theater. Phone Warren 
Bacon, 312/248-7570 (evenings) for 
more information. 


Oberlinians, Winter Term students 
(Linda Ferreira and George Doolittle) 
and prospective students ushered in 
the “Year of the Ram” Jan. 26 at the 
home of Jeff Kilmer in Portland, Ore. 
Clair Siddall ‘49 showed slides of the 
special study tour he took in the PRC 
last summer. The streets were icy and 
the invitations were delayed in the 
mail, but those who attended had a 
great time. The Oregon Alumni Club 
has published a directory of Ober- 
linians in Oregon. 


The Westchester-Southern Con- 
necticut Club will host a champagne 
reception for President Danenberg 
June 3. Details are available from 
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Reunion bound? 


by Charles F. Schwerin ‘43 


Bedford, Mass. 
September 1978 
Dear members of planning group: 


I’m glad you're planning our cluster reunion; it gives one a nice feeling to 
know there is someone out there making sure things happen. So you are to 
be congratulated. Good luck. 

Things here aren’t in such good shape. That is to say our plans are 
uncertain, indefinite. Unmade. We certainly have not decided not to come; 
but we haven’t decided to come either. We kind of approve in a general way 
of reunions (obviously, since we’ve been to two or three). So there’s that on 
the plus side. But who can tell what the situation will be a half a year 
hence? What nuances of feeling might obtain by that time, what shades of 
anti-reunion sentiment might be engendered, nourished and blossomed? 
And what alternative possibilities might have by then presented themselves 
— an expenses-paid invitation to Europe, somebody’s cottage on the Cape 
offered for two weeks including the very dates of the reunion — things like 
that. And illnesses. Or deaths and weddings of relatives, crying out for the 
grace of our presence. 

Too much. And anyway, even if we decided, hang the obstacles, that we 
were coming, I think it would probably not be in the best interests of a 
successful reunion to plan music. Plan food, yes. Plan dancing and drinking 
and a carefully orchestrated pseudo-chaos, ok. Name tags, of course. 
Lectures and seminars, if you must. But I would surmise that the music 
(participatory music, that is) might better be left nestling in the laps of the 
gods. Spontaneous. 

Not that Peg and I would refuse to lend our considerable weight (we 
could lean on the monotone drunks) to the end of “musicality”; we would be 
eager to search out the odd rare note for harmony, to stimulate non-singing 
shirkers, to avidly assist in the recall of half-forgotten lyrics, or to shout 
things like “second verse, men only!” We would be happy to cooperate in 
such capacities. If we’re there. And, who knows? 

So again, good luck with your planning, and hello to the other co-planners. 
(Save me a funny hat.) 

love, 
PEG and CHUCK 


Troy Dixon, club president, at 212/ 
687-4237 (home) or 212/752-9800, 
ext. 278 (office). 


An organizational meeting was 
held in Detroit Feb. 4 at the home of 
Marie Furcron ‘56. She and Jo Ann 
Riseman Mandel ‘56 furnished re- 
freshments. Midge Wood Britingham 
‘60, executive director of the Alumni 
Association, answered questions 
about today’s campus. David Mayer 
‘48, member of the Club Executive 
Committee of the Alumni Board, out- 
lined possible activities and projects. 
Sylvia Sitterley Sanders ’56 has 
agreed to convene a steering com- 


mittee. Anyone interested in plan- 
ning alumni activities in Detroit 
should call her at 313/886-0869. 


Alumnae lacrosse notice 

The Second Annual Alumnae La- 
crosse Game will be held May 6 at 
12:30 p.m. on the field directly north 
of the hockey hut. All women who 
have played lax for Oberlin are urged 
to dust off their sticks and contact 
Francie Bobbe, 159 W. Lorain St., 
Oberlin, OH 44074. Phone 216/ 
775-0449 or leave a message at the 
&ym, 775-8500. 
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Letters 


“Where You Are” 

Thank you for a sentimental evening back 
in memory lane. Regina Emily (jazz aT 
OBERLIN, March-April 1978) obviously did 
a lot of research. 

As an original member of Hank Ready’s 
“Royalists,” I can state that playing dance 
music was a good way to stay alive in 1929 
and later. However, the original ‘rec’ for 
dancing was in the basement of Rice Hall, 
not in the Men’s Building. 

Ready’s orchestra was involved in the 
opening of the Carter Hotel in Cleve- 
land. Fred Waring had been hired for a 
month-long stand, but had to have a fill-in 
for one night when his band was playing 
for acollege prom in the East. The Carter 
promoters hired us to play for an all- 
Cleveland college dance. Because we were 
non-union, Hank played in the band (he 
was a great trombonist) and we were on 
NBC radio, coast-to-coast, for an hour 
under the name of a pick-up director. 
It made no difference to us! 

When it came time for the Senior Prom 
in 1932, the class voted to hire Ready’s 
orchestra. This meant that I never got to 
dance at my own prom, but it was fun to 
play what our classmates wanted to hear. 

At our 45th reunion in 1977, Jean 
Mould Lillis asked me if I could play 
“Where You Are” for her and for the 
group. I had long since disposed of my 
tenor sax, but had my clarinet in the 
car — and it was raining. I'll still play it for 
her, first chance I get. 

WILLIAM G. ADAMs ‘32 
Toledo, Ohio 


WINTER 1979 


$1 an hour for pianist 

About the time that the March-April 
issue arrived, I was sorting out two big 
boxes of 78 rpm records and found Ad 
Mueller’s recording of “Where You Are.” 
His orchestra still sounds excellent when 
compared to Harry James, the Dave Bru- 
beck trio and others. 

The original dances in Rec Hall con- 
sisted solely of piano music and it went on 
regardless of various orchestras playing 
for other dances around the campus. 
When we were seniors, the late Bob Cogs- 
well and I played piano recs on alternate 
weeks. This was one of the best jobs on 
campus. We earned $1 an hour at a time 
when you could only get 35 cents an hour 
for typing term papers. 

G. STANLEY PLATT ’38 
Montclair, N.J. 


Cavalier organizer 

I played with Larry Gill’s group during 
1936-37 and it was never called the “Cam- 
pus Cavaliers.” It was known as Larry Gill 
and His Orchestra and the driving force 
who ran the band was Jack Stern ‘39 
Mus.B. who now writes for Hanna Bar- 
bera in Los Angeles. 

After Larry graduated in 1937, Jack and 
I organized the Campus Cavaliers and 
launched into the 1937-38 season with 
Larry’s “Where You Are” theme and 
Tharon Parsons ‘39 as front man. He was 
better looking than the rest of us and he 
also was captain of the football team 
which, at that time, specialized in the 
fumble. Jane Gibboney ‘41 was vocalist. 
The band existed under my aegis until I 
graduated. 

During those three years the following 
illustrious alumni were members: Tom 
Cramer ’41 (present Conservatory fac- 
ulty), Don McGinnis ‘41, Dan Kyser ‘40, 
Bud Hicks ‘39, Gibby Porsch ‘39, the late 
Aaron Juvelier ‘40, Herb Mattick ‘39, Jerry 
Holesovsky ‘47, Willie Ostrander ‘39, 
Maury Lambroff ‘40, Charlie Fehl ‘39, Al 
Klingler ‘41, Wayne Feller ‘38 and James 


Hubbell ’38. My sincere apologies to any- 
one I haven’t mentioned. Blame it on 
senility. 

We rehearsed in College buildings with 
full permission of the administration. I 
was a clarinet major in the Con and often 
played jazz in practice rooms. I’d enjoy 
hearing from Larry Gill. 

HuGH M. Stuart ’40 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


Forgot about V-12 

I’m sorry not a single mention was made 
of the very fine jazz band made up of V-12 
students during World War II. 

We played the Big Band sound for sure 
and there would have been little or no 
action at Rec Hall, formals or house 
dances without us. 

I was in pre-med for the entire V-12 
stay, played second tenor and clarinet and 
had the privilege of sitting with many fine 
musicians who were coming and going in 
the unit. Occasionally a civilian Conserva- 
tory student would sit in with us. Our 
best piano man was one of these and I re- 
call a red haired woman who played a 
mighty fine trombone. A “townie” whose 
name, I think, was Ann Prosser was a ter- 
rific drummer. We featured her as often 
as possible and she created some kind of 
sensation. 

We jammed for an hour straight on 
Thursday nights at Rec Hall. The Tommy 
Dorsey Band gave us a hand-written 
manuscript of “Swanee River” and we 
used it as our theme song. When the V-12 
phased out, we sold a rather large library 
and some wooden music stands we had 
put together ourselves to a student for 
something like $35. 

And don’t forget the football victories 
at Oberlin during that same period. 

ROLAND MEsSIER V-12 
Central Falls, R.I. 


Bluejackets and Dave Wayne 

The Ad Mueller and Allen Dudley 
bands left some scraps of arrange- 
ments, some fine musicians still 
in town, and a venerable tradition for 
we mouldy figs to follow in 1944-49. 
Dave Cramer ‘45, uncredited in your 
article, also contributed by leading an 
all-woman group in 1943-44. 

The Navy band picked up on these 
elements. In the summer of ‘44 I be- 
came the leader, and the evening 
dance at Rec Hall continued to the 
beat of the ponderously-named Blue- 
jacket Commandos. David Weimer 
‘49 held it together at piano. He was 
occasionally spelled by Bob Doolittle 
‘48 who did not read music but as- 
saulted the keyboard with ferocity 
and an uncanny ear. 

In 1946 I returned to Oberlin as a 
civilian and Dave Weimer and I put 
together a new band. We called it The 


Dave Cramer '45 and band in the fall of 1943. Other males in the 


Dave Wayne Band. Dave was musical 
director, and an accomplished pianist. 
I fronted and did the entrepre- 
neuring, while playing string bass in a 
manner most charitably described as 
enthusiastic. 

While hardly a “jazz” band, the 
Dave Wayne band swung solidly. 
While playing the stock collegiana in 
the genre of “Sweetheart of Sigma 
Chi-Old Ox Road,” we also bravely 
attacked the complex charts of the 
emerging new forces such as Kenton 
and Herman. 

In 1947 we co-ventured, with the 
then-capitalist Review, to stage the 
first swing band concert in Fin- 
ney Chapel. We sold out the hall and 
gave our friends more than their dol- 
lar’s worth. With the help of three 
superb Con musicians (Jerry Hol- 
esovsky, Harry Taub ‘48 and Frank 
Scocozza ‘48), we augmented with a 
string section. We had a trio, The 
Blue Moods, with a mellow King Sis- 
ter blend (Mary Lou Beckman ‘47, 
Gertrude Verstegen ‘47, Pris Web- 
ster ‘47). In Jo McIntosh .’50 we had a 
solo vocal who was so good that I 
didn’t know how good she was until, 
years later, I realized that Carmen 
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band were Jim Toepfer '46 and Duane Smith ‘48. 


McRea was the finest articulator of 
lyrics that I had heard since Jo. 

The reed section was outstanding. 
Our tenor sax men, Howie Bigelow 
‘49 and Pete Weinberg ‘49, were in 
the Zoot Sims bag in both tone and 
eccentricity. Pete blew funk rock be- 
fore we knew what to call it. Dick 
Marvin ‘42 (‘47 A.M.) and George 
Jameson ’48 were also solid tenors. 
And in Bill Kohler ‘50 and Seymour 
Bass ‘50 we had alto and clarinet leads 
who could play with anyone. Bill, in 
fact, took over this nucleus in 1949 
and, I am told, had a marvelous 
band. 

John Shaw ‘47 played flawless 
trombone, apparently with the full 
approval of his father who was direc- 
tor of the Con. With him was Lee 
Stryker ‘50, with a big and bluesy 
sound reminiscent of Teagarden. Art 
Cherry ‘50, our lead trumpet, was 
into bop and heard chords that others 
had not yet discovered. Pure-toned 
Bob Campbell ‘49 and Mel Green- 
wood ’49 filled out our horn section. 

Brad Warner ’50 had mercifully re- 
tired from drums, and our beat was 
laid down by Frank Daniels ‘50, a 
totally splendid drummer. Dave 
Weimer and I filled out the rhythm. 


Brad was the bridge between Ad 
Mueller and Dave Wayne, and was a 
first-rate singer. He could swing like 
Torme, with the big tone of Bob 
Eberle. We thought that the new guy, 
Sinatra, sounded a bit like Brad. We 
had a dual closing theme of “Where 
You Are” and “I'll See You In My 
Dreams,” and Warner sent many a 
couple out into the moonlight as bet- 
ter friends than they had planned to 
be. 

In this period, other excellent bands 
also worked at campus gigs. Jerry 
Holesovsky kept the Cavalier name 
alive. Bernie Baskin ‘48, a formidable 
musician, formed an innovative band. 
Bruce West ‘49 and Walter Allegood 
‘49 fronted fine units. Finally, no 
story of Oberlin jazz should omit the 
name of Frank Williams ‘50. Before 
he became a student, he was “Count” 
Williams and a piano giant far beyond 
the rest of us in his feel for the new 
forms of jazz. Regrettably, we had to 
chase to gin mills in Elyria and Lorain 
to hear Count’s magnificent group. 

The Dave Wayne band made barely 
enough money to pay for our white 
dinner jackets but, in the ‘40’s, there 
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was continual band work at Silver 
Serenades, Banner Dances, All- 
Colleges and frequent house parties. 
For the really big events, we had Al- 
vino Rey, Elliott Lawrence, _ Billy 
Butterfield and others booked by the 
intrepid Stan Rostov ’48 who had a 
tendency to startle Social Dean von 
Wenck by signing the contract and 
then creating the party. 

Wayne LONsporr ’48 

East Lansing, Mich. 


Gift Report errors 
For the second consecutive year my name 
has been omitted from the list of donors in 
the Oberlin College Gift Report. I sug- 
gest that you consider eliminating that 
feature of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 
One simply doesn’t like to be known 
among one’s classmates as a tightwad. 
NAME WITHHELD BY EDITOR 


This letter obviously was not intended for publi- 
cation but we hope it will encourage others to let us 
know about errors or omissions in anything you 
receive from Oberlin. In this case, the gifts were 
recorded correctly, but the computer could not re- 
trieve the donor's name because of ahumanerror. A 
more common error occurs when the computer is 
told that a name like Laurence is spelled Law- 
rence or that someone lives at 1812 Elm St. when 
they really live at 1821 Elm St. We eventually 
find most of these mistakes and it's easy to correct 
them. Won't you help us by pointing out the ones 
we don't notice, particularly if they involve you? 


—Ed. 


Anybody else? 

My class sweater was four years old when 
Roger Hawkins ’31 bought his. I have al- 
ways valued the numerals as the only 
athletic award I ever achieved. The 
sweater is a memento of my very happy 


year at Oberlin (1923-24) — and it’s still 

nice and warm! 
(Rev. Canon) JOHN M. C. HANNAH (27 
Galashiels, Scotland 
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Conservative’s pride 

At Oberlin during the early 70s one could 
often hear folks who'd been around a few 
years earlier, during the late 60s, lament- 
ing that political activism on the campus 
was dead, that the few remaining demon- 
strations were mere shadows of protest 
compared to those that had preceded 
them, and that students were increas- 
ingly concerned about grades, career 
preparation and traditional Ivy League 
dress. Some of us quietly assumed that 
we were sliding to the right in contrast 
to our left-er leaning predecessors, for 
whom we had great admiration and with 
whom we still felt kinship. 

Since leaving Oberlin, I’ve noted my 
own even greater personal slide to the 
right — here I am making mortgage pay- 
ments, for crying out loud, wearing poly- 
ester slacks to work instead of jeans, 
using stationery instead of the back of 
any available scrap paper, and I am con- 
scious of little indicators of how age and 
circumstances modify our stances and 
actions. 

But then I read (TAPPAN SQUARE NOTE- 
BOOK, Sept.-Oct., 1978) about a disco at 
Oberlin — a DISCO at Oberlin??! — andI 
look at the alfalfa sprouts in my refrig- 
erator and the hiking boots in my closet 
with renewed pride! 

SANDRA MYERS FRANZ ’74 
Gaylord, Mich. 


Liberal’s lament 

Was I surprised! The September- 
October-November-December issue just 
arrived, and it isn’t even March yet. As 
usual, I immediately turned to “10,000 
Strong” to learn the latest news of my 
dear, special, intimate Oberlin friends 
whom I haven’t contacted for six years. I 
was aghast to see that section retitled 
“Alumni News.” 

The title “10,000 Strong” is part of my 
Oberlin heritage. As a student, I used to 
conjecture with friends if the title re- 
ferred to the number of Oberlinians who 
marched on Washington during the 
Moratorium, the number of alumni who 
had taken Ellen Johnson’s Revolution and 
Tradition in Modern Art, or the number of 
unemployed religion majors. 

As an Oberlin liberal, I of course ap- 
plaud all progress, except when it neces- 
sitates change. Granted, “Alumni News” 
is a more logical title. “10,000 Strong,” 
however, is still the section I want to 
turn to. It may not be logical, but it’s 
Oberlin. 

RicH OR LorF ’73 
Los Angeles 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 
SUMMER 1979 


Fifth Annual 
Summer Organ Institute 


JUNE 24 — JULY 8 


Faculty: 


FENNER DOUGLASS ’42, Professor 
of Music and University Organist, 
Duke University 


HARALD VOGEL, Director, North 
German Organ Academy 


Outstanding facilities, including the 
44-stop Flentrop (1974) in Warner 
Concert Hall. Master classes, fac- 
ulty concerts, student recitals and 
the opportunity for private organ 
instruction. 


For further Information Call or Write: 
Prof. Garth Peacock 
Oberlin College 
Conservatory of Music 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
(216) 775-8246 
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MATOR =a Grabeel lSSUrEos. A 
MULTIDISCIPLINARY VIEW by J. Milton 
Yinger and Stephen J. Cutler. Free Press. 
This study of human behavior is carried 
out in several different disciplines which, 
though they converge on numerous 
issues, are separated by problems of 
specialization, particular theoretical in- 
terests and diverse methods and 
vocabularies. The book brings together 
some of the most distinguished social 
scientists of our day — 36 authorities 
from different fields who present a 
number of different approaches to critical 
issues of common concern, providing the 
basis for a synthesis of social scientific 
ideas. Some of the ten topics covered are 
the effectiveness of public programs 
dealing with poverty and civil rights, the 
impact of contemporary trends in the 
family on socialization, and social change: 
modernity and  counter-modernity. 
Yinger has been a member of the Oberlin 
faculty since 1947, Cutler since 1969. 


TWELVE SECONDS TO THE MOON: A 
STORY OF THE WRIGHT BROTHERS by Rosa- 
mond McPherson Young ‘34. The Dayton 
(Ohio) Journal-Herald. $7. Commemorates 
the 75th anniversary of the maiden flight 
of the Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk, 
N.C., Dec. 17, 1903. It is more than an 
account of the Wright’s 12-second flight 
over the sand dunes. Mrs. Young’s 
concern is with what led up to the flight 
and what happened after it. It is a story of 
two brilliant yet, in many respects, 
ordinary young men from Dayton who 
would not let go of an idea, who never 
once-doubted they would accomplish their 
goal. Mrs. Young taught in the Dayton 
public schools from 1939-70 and is a 
columnist for the Journal-Herald. She has 
written four books including Boss Ket, A 
Life of Charles F. Kettering and Made of 
Aluminum, A Life of Charles M. Hall. 
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BLACK RELIGIONS IN THE NEW 
‘NORLD by George E. Simpson. Colum- 
bia University Press. 415 pages. The 
product of over 40 years’ research and 
fieldwork, this study describes the 
religions that have figured importantly in 
black cultural history from the beginning 
of the slave trade to the present. The 
religions of blacks in the Caribbean, 
South America, the U.S., Canada and 
England — cults, sects and the historical 
churches — are examined as well as the 
black diaspora in the Western 
Hemisphere. Simpson taught at Oberlin 
from 1947 until his retirement in 1971. 


2FO00KL YEARS, OF wBUROREAN 
HELMETS, 800 B.C.-1700 A.D. by 
Howard M. Curtis ‘50. Beinfeld 
Publishing Inc. $19.95. 346 pages. This is 
the first reference book on the subject 
(written in English) in 100 years. Whenin 
high school Curtis collected antique 
firearms and weapons of all sorts and sizes 
as a hobby. Presently, he has one of five 
private collections of European arms and 
armor. He isa free-lance Hollywood stunt 
man. 


DURHAM: A PICTORIAL HISTORY by 
Joel and Frank A. Kostyu ’62t. Dunning. 
$16.95, paper $12.95. A comprehensive 
history of Durham, N.C., presented in 
captioned photographs from the private 
collections of Durham historian Wyatt T. 
Dixon and other Durham residents. The 
photos depict a spectrum of history from 
scenes of Indian trading paths and mills by 
the Eno River, to the modern Duke 
campus. Many of the contemporary 
photographs were taken by Frank 
Kostyu, a _ professional writer and 
photographer. Son Joel lives in Durham 
and works at the Research Triangle. 


LIGHT FROM THE EAST by William 
McNaughton. Dell. An anthology of 
Asian literature from China, Japan, 
Korea, Vietnam and India. Surveys 
history, politics, religion, poetry, stories, 
novels and essays. Includes work hitherto 
unknown or unavailable in the West or in 
Western languages, among which are 
tales of the Chinese revolution, literature 
of cultistic Taoism, conversations of the 
Chinese Zenmaster Rinzai, Japanese 
poetic sequences, a classic Vietnamese 
ghost story and modern poems by Le Duc 
Tho and Vietnam’s leading contemporary 
poet, To Huu. Oberlinians contributing 
translations are Lenore Mayhew (wife of 
Prof. Frank Laycock), English Prof. David 
Young, and Bill Faber ‘69. Translations 
from McNaughton, Cynthia Hogue ’73, 
John Levy, Margrit von Braun, Joan 
Rabinowitz, all ‘74, and Rick Kent ’75. 
William McNaughton’ was assistant 
professor of Chinese 1965-1970. 


THE. FIFTY..WORST,.FILMS..OF, ALL 
TIME annotated by Harry Medved and 
Randolph Dreyfuss ’78. Popular Library. 
Paper, $6.95. After sitting through 2,000 
“deliberately chosen rotten movies,” the 
authors corralled 50 of the worst films to 
be the victims of their invectives. Most of 
the movies chosen had the potential to 
escape inclusion in this book by virtue of 
their famous producers and actors, big 
budgets and reputations. Laurel and 
Hardy (“The Big Noise,” 1944), Bogart 
(“Swing Your Lady”) and Hitchcock 
(“Jamaica Inn”) are among those listed. A 
few films “designed with awfulness in 
mind” join the ranks: “Godzilla vs. The 
Smog Monster” or “Santa Claus Con- 
quers the Martians.” To explicate the 
subtitle “And How They Got That Way” 
Medved and Dreyfuss use plot synopses, 
dialogue and production information. 
They include quotations from reviews 
and suggest that there are other bad 
movies by listing additional choices from 
several critics and by supplying a ballot. 


SINGLE IS THE WHEEL by Manorama 
Modak (Marguerite Grove ‘19). Vikas 
Publishing House. In this novel, the 
author covers the fall of the Pune 
kingdom to the British in 1818, re- 
creating the people’s struggle, moral and 
military, to maintain their freedom. Fully 
captured is the pathos of a decadent 
aristocracy falling prey to the traitorous 
schemes of the British and the in- 
competency of the highest officials of the 
land. The drama revolves around Vinayak 
Shastri, the strong-willed Chamberlain 
who hated the British, the imperious 
Elphinstone, degenerate princes and 
outcast Shelke, universally despised but 
from whom many learned a lesson. 
Manorama Modak has written two books: 
The Land and People of India and The World is 
My Family, a biography of her husband. 
She lives in Ahmednagar, India. 


SAINTS AND SINNERS FROM THE 
BIBLE by Rev. Ralph P. Claggett ‘17, ’26 
B.D. Carlton Press. $6.95. Thumbnail 
sketches of famous personages found in 
Scripture, each telling their own story 
from the first person narrative. Originally 
written for the church stage under the 
author’s direction, the book was written 
in hopes that the Bible would “come alive” 
as each of the 26 Biblical figures come 
alive. A retired minister, Mr. Claggett has 
written and directed many religious plays 
and is the author of five books, the fifth a 
book of verse. 
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ANIMAL FORUM by Phil Levy ‘6s. 
Talking Food Company. Paper, $2.95. A 
journalistic fable about five barnyard 
animals and their plans for the future. Set 
in an abandoned barn in the wilds of 
northeastern Missouri, the book il- 
lustrates the modern dilemma of farm 
creatures. On the one hand they don’t 
want to be eaten; yet on the other, if the 
world became vegetarian would 
livestock still have a place? The narrator 
discovers during his unique meeting with 
the animals that there is a solution to the 
problem: offer services in the human 
marketplace which are of more value to 
the human than the sensory stimulation 
of cooked meat. The story reveals the 
animals’ stunning marketing concepts, 
their surprising views of history, and 
their startling technique for remaining 
rational in the present world. One of the 
participants, the hen, studied egg 
management at a small, independent egg 
farm in Ohio and went on to found a 
company called Interpretive Aviaries. 
Levy is the author of the Talking Foods 
pamphlets, “Fanatic’s Monthly” and the 
“Newsletter for People Who Eat.” 


Perea COURTS IN THE EARLY 
REPUBLIC: Kentucky 1789-1816 by 
Mary K. Bonsteel Tachau ‘48. Princeton 
U. Press. $16.50. This book brings to an 
end the long neglect of the operation of 
the lower federal courts and the impor- 
tance of their role in the legal and 
constitutional history of the American 
people. Using the entire caseload of 
federal courts in Kentucky from 1780- 
1816, the author shows how national 
laws, constitutional interpretations and 
federal authority were applied to the 
citizens and the circumstances of the 
nation. By transposing previously unused 
court records into more manageable 
form, she reconstructs 2,290 cases 
docketed in Kentucky’s district and circuit 
courts during the formative era under the 
Constitution and follows them through 
to disposition. She supplements these 
sources with administrative records and 
the papers of judges and other principals. 
On the basis of both civil and criminal 
suits, some private and some brought by 
the government, Tachau demonstrates 
that the federal courts in Kentucky were 
immediately accessible, visible and deeply 
involved in the lives of the people. The 
actual legal practice revealed in the 
records thus contradicts much of the 
conventional wisdom and _ traditional 
assumptions about the “inferiority” of the 
lower federal judiciary and suggests that a 
major revision of American legal and 
constitutional history may be in order. 
Tachau is a history professor at U. 
Louisville and vice chairperson of the 
Kentucky Federal Judicial Selection Com- 
mission. 
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BLACK THEOLOGY II: Essays ON THE 
FORMATION AND OUTREACH OF CON- 
TEMPORARY BLACK THEOLOGY edited by 
Calvin E. Bruce ’71 and William R. Jones. 
Bucknell Press. $18. Editors Bruce and 
Jones allude to the writings of James 
Cone, J. Deotis Roberts Sr., Major J. Jones 
and Albert Cleage as “Black Theology I.” 
They represent some of the first literary 
endeavors to “make the gospel of black 
liberation touch base with rediscovered 
black awareness, the new black politics 
and the reassessment of the mission of 
the black church to the world.” Black 
Theology II emerges from that as a 
broadening of theological sensitivity 
attached to the movement of black 
spiritual-political liberation. Contributing 
essays are Bruce, Jones, Clyde A. 
Holbrook, J. Deotis Roberts Sr., Edward 
L. Long Jr. and others. Each writer has 
consented to address the question of 
where black theology is headed and they 
all share a belief that a decisive advance- 
ment is necessary. Part I, “Black Theology 
in Formation,” comprises five essays that 
reexamine various aspects of blacks’ 
heritage, among them African religion, 
black theological methodology and the 
impact of black theology on the American 
collegiate scene. Part II, “Black Theology 
in Outreach,” considers the outreach 
potentials of black theological scholarship 
by examining important contemporary 
movements and concepts such as black 
humanism, liberation theism, the 
feminist movement and its connection 
with black theology and process thought 
and black theology. Bruce was a Ford 
Foundation Doctoral Fellow studying 
ethics and theology at Yale when the book 
was edited. Jones is a professor of religion 
and director of black studies at Florida 
State U. 


THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR: AN 
EXHIBITION, compiled and described by 
Paul P. Rogers. Humanities Research 
Center, U. Texas at Austin. $5 (paper). In 
the foreword of this catalogue which 
accompanied a 1978 exhibition of the 
Spanish Civil War collection of the 
Humanities Research Center, Prof. 
Rogers notes that “the passions and 
controversies aroused by this conflict 
have produced a vast literature, rivaling in 
quantity that resulting from World War 
Il.” Of particular interest in the Austin 
collection is a letter written in August 
1937 to Rogers, then associate professor 
of Spanish at Oberlin, from Paul 
MacEachron Jr., an Oberlin under- 
graduate who left school at the end of his 
sophomore year to join the Loyalist cause. 
Historians of the Abraham Lincoln Bri- 
gade now believe that he was killed 
March 10, 1938, while fighting near a 
monastery five miles from Belchite, Spain. 
Rogers is emeritus professor of Spanish. 


PACIFISM IN JAPAN: THE CHRISTIAN AND 
SOCIALIST TRADITION edited by John F. 
Howes ‘50 and Nobuya Bamba. U. of 
British Columbia Press. Cloth, $22. 
Paper, $9.50. 314 pages. Contains eight 
essays which show the development of 
the pacifist tradition in Japan since the end 
of the 19th century. By the middle of the 
19th century Japan had enjoyed more 
than 200 years without war. The first 
Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95 introduced 
the horrors of modern warfare, and anti- 
war sentiment flourished in the period 
preceding the outbreak of war with 
Russia in 1904. In the next three decades 
pacifism became recognized as an accep- 
table philosophical position, particularly 
among the Christians and socialists; but 
after Japan’s invasion of Manchuria in 
1931 government control made it in- 
creasingly difficult to put forward such a 
view in public. This situation continued 
until late 1945 when the political ad- 
ministration of the Allied Occupation 
Forces actively fostered opposition to 
war. Vigorous pacifism has since marked 
the political and intellectual life of Japan. 
A clause pledging that Japan would never 
again engage in aggressive warfare was 
included in the 1947 Japanese constitution 
and pacifist activity has been concerned 
precisely with the preservation of this 
clause. Nobuya Bamba is a professor at 
Tsuda College in Tokyo. John Howes 
teaches Japanese history at U. of British 
Columbia. 


ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS: IDEOLOGIES, 
REALITIES, GUIDELINES edited by Terrence 
E. Deal and Robert R. Nolan 69 A.B., ’70 
M.A. Nelson-Hall. Cloth, $16.95. Paper, 
$8.95. Contains the thought and theory 
of 27 educators concerning the ideology 
of education which has attracted atten- 
tion and growing support in this country 
during the past decade. In the introduc- 
tion, Deal and Nolan highlight four 
primary ideologies of education and trace 
the historical development of the alter- 
native school concept. They provide a 
theoretical base for the schools, describe 
them empirically and suggest operational 
guidelines based on analysis and case 
studies. Practical tactics for dealing with 
state education agencies, funding, paren- 
tal discontent, staff “burnout” and other 
concerns unique to educational systems 
outside the traditional public school 
format are clearly set out and explained. 
Terrence Deal is an associate professor at 
Harvard Graduate school of Education 
and a former research associate at Stan- 
ford Center for Research and Develop- 
ment in Teaching. Robert Nolan received 
the Ph.D. from Stanford School of 
Education. He is principal of Mar Vista 
High School and Opportunity School in 
Ventura, Calif., and has served as director 
of other alternative schools. 


Losses in the Oberlin family 


Faculty 


ELSA SIKKERBOL Conway, Nov. 5 at the Cleve- 
land Clinic after a long illness. She was 
associate professor of piano and had been a 
member of the Conservatory faculty since 
1946. 

Mrs. Conway was born Oct. 29, 1913, near 
Winnipeg, Canada, and received her early 
training there. She studied for three years with 
William Beller of Columbia during which time 
she was assistant director of music at the 
Dwight School for Girls in Englewood, N.J. She 
also studied with Frank Mannheimer in Min- 
neapolis. 

Mrs. Conway had taught privately in 
Winnipeg and was a recitalist for the Canadian 
Broadcasting System. She was a member of Pi 
Kappa Lambda and had studied with Nadia 
Boulanger in Paris, Luigi Dallapicolla in 
Florence and, in 1963, with Harold Caxton in 
London. 

She is survived by her husband, Eugene, 
stepdaughter Deborah Young and three grand- 
children. 


Emeritus faculty 


RICHARD R. Myers, Dec. 8 in Allen Memorial 
Hospital after a heart attack. A professor of 
sociology and anthropology and a specialist in 
urban sociology and criminology, he joined the 
faculty in 1947 after teaching six years at U- 
Michigan and two years at Michigan State. He 
received the A.B. in 1933 from the University 
of Missouri where he was Volker Scholar in 
Sociology 1934-1935. In 1944, he received the 
Ph.D. in sociology from U-Mich. 

Prior to his retirement in June 1978, he was 
recognized by a lecture and symposium in his 
honor on the theme “Urban Community, Law 
and Social Organization.” He contributed 
articles to the American Journal of Anthropology and 
the American Sociological Review and was co- 
author of Occupational Sociology. 

Mr. Myers was born April 24, 1912, in 
Lebanon, Ill. He is survived by his wife, 
Margaret, children Lawrence and Martha, 
parents the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Richard Myers, 
brother Merle and sister Clarice Pedersen. 


NEVA SWANSON ‘17, Oct. 23 in Phoenix, Ariz., 
where she was visiting a niece. She taught 
piano and piano pedagogy at Oberlin for 35 
years, retiring as associate professor of piano- 
forte in 1956. She had given lessons to 
hundreds of Oberlin children since her retire- 
ment. 

Miss Swanson organized and directed the 
children’s department of piano at Iowa State 
Teachers College and studied at the David 
Mannes School in New York City before 
returning to Oberlin in 1921. She was born 
March 27, 1891, in Stockholm, Wis. Her sister, 
Mabel Swain ‘14, died in 1972. 
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Emeritus faculty wives 


Hitpa J. Cote, Jan. 8, 1979, in Raleigh, N.C. She 
was the wife of Lawrence E. (Pete) Cole ‘18, 
emeritus professor of psychology. 

Mrs. Cole was born in Philadelphia, March 
30, 1892, and was a graduate of the Thomas 
Jefferson University School of Nursing. She 
was formerly superintendent of nurses at 
Berea College Hospital, Berea, Ky. 

Last July 28, the Coles celebrated their 57th 
wedding anniversary. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. Cole leaves 
daughter Marie Woodruff ’51 of Las Vegas, son 
James L. ’48 of Raleigh and six grandchildren. 
Prof. Cole’s address is Mayview Convalescent 
Center, 513 E. Whitaker Mill Road, Raleigh, 
NC 27608. 


ALETHA STACEY Harris, Nov. 23 in Miami, Fla. 
She attended the Conservatory 1922-23 and 
was the wife of Daniel Harris, professor of 
singing in the Conservatory 1940-69. She sang 
in New York and later studied voice in Europe 
where she met her husband when they were 
singing in the American Church in Paris. She 
leaves her husband and sons Daniel Jr. and 


John. 


Academy 


Otitve MALLo Burr, Dec. 27, 1977, in Sarasota, 
Fla. Born in Cleveland Nov. 19, 1887, she 
studied at the Academy 1904-07. She leaves 
daughters Helen L. Johnson and Nell M. 
Zimmerman. Her husband, Richard M. Burr, 
who attended the Academy 1901-07, died in 
1976. 


WituiAM A. Gross, Nov. 1 at Lakewood 
Hospital, Cleveland, of pneumonia. He was a 
private physician and a surgeon at Polyclinic 
Hospital until his retirement in 1968 and he 
was one of the founders of the Polyclinic 
Hospital. 

After attending the Academy 1913-14, he 
received degrees from Creighton U. and 
Jefferson Medical College and was an intern 
and resident at Alexis Hospital in Cleveland. 
Born March 17, 1894, in Norwalk, he is 
survived by his wife, Betty, brother Fred and 
sister Edith. 


W. STANTON HALvorson, Nov. 24 in Vacaville, 
Calif. He and his brother, Charles, attended the 
Academy 1912-1913. Before moving to 
California in 1935, he had been a represen- 
tative of Purina Mills Inc. in St. Louis and later 
moved to their headquarters in Waterloo, 
lowa, where his brother was vice president of 
the Charles Halvorson Co. Stanton Halvorson 
is survived by his wife. His sisters, Effie Lieburg 
‘13 and Olga King ‘09k, are deceased. Charles 
Halvorson died in 1967. 


1906 


Aice DURAND EDGERTON, Nov. 5 in Washing- 
ton, D.C., of arteriosclerosis. She was a former 
research assistant at U. Chicago and Cornell. 
Born Nov. 14, 1884, in Huron, $.D., she was 
the daughter of Celia Day Durand who 
attended Oberlin 1863-1867. Mrs. Edgerton 
returned to Oberlin in 1909-10 as an English 
instructor and then did further study in 
economics at U. Chicago. 

In 1913, she married Henry Edgerton who 
later was chief justice of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals in the District of Columbia. She was a 
member of the ACLU, Women’s National 
Democratic Club and the League of Women 
Voters. During WWI, she wrote articles for the 
N.Y. Evening Post, Saturday Evening Post and New 
Republic on the women’s suffrage movement. 

She leaves her son, John D. Her husband died 
in 1970. 


1907 


DONNA DREITZLER COONTZ, Sept. 2. She was 
born June 25, 1885, in Findlay, Ohio. Her 
mother, Emma Morehead, attended Oberlin 
1873-75 and 1882-84. 

Before her marriage to Rev. Herbert Coontz 
in 1914, she taught Latin and English at high 
schools in Elyria and Findlay. In later years, she 
was active in church, Red Cross, library board 
and the heart drive. She is survived by her 
husband and a daughter, Patricia. Her sister, 
Sara Dreitzler ‘08, died in 1975. 


1909 


Rev. Lawrie J. SHARP, Sept. 26 at Aldersgate 
Retirement Center, Kissimmee, Fla., his resi- 
dence since 1972. 

From 1923 to 1953 he was pastor of 
Archwood Congregational Church in Cleve- 
land and during that time was moderator and 
chaired the trustees of the Ohio Congregation- 
al Christian Conference. He was vice president 
of the Cleveland Church Federation and vice 
moderator of the Cleveland Congregational 
Union. For a number of years he was dean of 
summer youth conferences for Congregational 
Christians of Ohio. Before his retirement he 
was pastor of a small church in Palm City, Fla. 

The Rev. Mr. Sharp was born in Caistor, 
Ont., Aug. 24, 1884. He attended the Academy 
prior to enrolling in the College. He received 
the B.D. from Oberlin in 1913, having spent 
one of his seminary years at Union. Records 
indicate that Walter Schafer of Hartford, 
Conn., is the sole survivor of the 13 recipients 
of B.D.’s from Oberlin in 1913. 

Prior to his Cleveland pastorate, Mr. Sharp 
served churches in Watertown, N.Y., North 
Olmsted and Lodi, Ohio, and St. Louis (Comp- 
ton Hill Congregational). 

Mr. Sharp’s first wife, Anna Jones ‘09 whom 
he married in 1913, died in 1959. His second 
wife, Alma Schultz ‘09, died in 1975 ina fire in 
their retirement apartment. 
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1910 


Mary Hutt Baker, Oct. 10 in Iowa City. Born in 
Campbellsport, Ohio, in 1888, she was a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa and taught Latin for 
four years, until her marriage to Arthur F. 
Baker ‘11 in 1914. (They always joked about it 
being the year the war broke out. —Ed.) 

The Bakers moved with his YMCA and Boy 
Scout work from Minneapolis to Oak Park, IIl., 
to West Palm Beach, Fla., then to Elmira, 
Schenectady and Binghamton, N.Y. In each of 
these communities, Mrs. Baker was active in 
rearing her two children and serving as 
community leader and a Congregational 
Church member. On retirement, the Bakers 
moved to Ft. Myers, Fla., where Mrs. Baker 
enjoyed 27 years of gardening, antique button 
collecting, craft work with dried materials and 
shells. 

After her husband’s death in 1976, she 
moved to a retirement home in Iowa City. She 
was preceded in death by her sister, Marjorie 
‘12, and her son Robert ’39. She leaves her 
daughter, Lois Muehl ‘41, and four grandchil- 
dren. 


1912 


GERTRUDE Hicks INGLIs, Aug. 9 in Redwood 
Falls, Minn. Born Nov. 26, 1884, in Chicago, 
she attended Oberlin 1908-10. She married 
James W. Inglis in 1913 and he died in 1943. She 
is survived by sons James and Stephen. 


1913 


M. Zoe MatTTHews HAueENSTEIN, Aug. 8 in 
Bluffton, Ohio. She had been an elder in the 
Presbyterian church, president of the hospital 
auxiliary and president of the Ohio Federation 
of Women’s Clubs in the northwest district. 
Born June 10, 1883, she worked in the 
treasurer's office while she was a student at 
Oberlin. She leaves her daughter, Barbara Tod. 
Her husband, Sidney whom she married in 
1913, died in 1949. Her son, Nelson, died in 
MER Gey. 


1914 


BERENICE Mapes ALvorD, k, Sept. 9 in Salisbury, 
Rhodesia, where she had lived since 1919. She 
and her husband, Emory whom she married in 
1918, were missionaries for the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
Mr. Alvord left missionary work when the 
Rhodesian government asked him to organize 
and direct their department of agriculture in 
1926. Mrs. Alvord continued as a missionary, 
starting a Company of Sunbeamsat Harari and 
becoming a member of the committee of the 
Epworth Children’s Home. She was active in 
YWCA and the Methodist Women’s Associa- 
tion. 

The Alvords returned to missionary work in 
1950, training demonstrators for agricultural 
extension methods. In 1962, the African 
agriculture department established the Alvord 
Training Institute in their honor. 

Mrs. Alvord was born Nov. 19, 1891, in 
Norfolk, Neb. She leaves children Durland, 
Emory, Alexander, Virginia and Nancy. Her 
husband died in 1959. 
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1916 

encanta eee ee et Oe aE SSS ete 
Maup Crossett Pay, Oct. 11 in Cleveland, 
where she was a former art teacher and 
member of the education staff at the Museum 
of Art for 14 years. 

She studied art at Skidmore and Columbia. 
After three years as an art instructor at Ohio 
U., she studied painting and theatrical design in 
Paris. In 1921, she was designer of sets for the 
Ballet Russe. She also studied at the Master 
School of United Arts in New York City and 
the Cleveland School of Art. 

Survivors include son Peter C. and three 
grandsons. Her husband, George W. Pay ‘16 
whom she married in 1925, died in 1970. 


Haze WILSON Peat, k, Oct. 12 in Orange, 
Calif., her residence since 1967. She was born 
Sept. 8, 1890, in Portland, Ind. She returned to 
Oberlin 1923-48 as assistant and secretary in 
the Dean of Women’s office and director of 
Talcott Hall. She held similar positions at 
Scripps, Pomona and Miami U. until her 
retirement in 1960. 

On April 9, 1917, she married DeWitt 
Cleveland Peal, a bank teller at the East 
Brooklyn Savings Bank. He was killed in 1918 
during a bank robbery shooting. Mrs. Pearl is 
survived by son Robert ’33, two grandchildren 
and three great-grandchildren. Her brother, 
Hobart L. Wilson ‘19, is deceased. 


1917 


ELIZABETH McCorp De SCHWEINITZ, Sept. 7 in 
Washington, D.C., of a pulmonary ailment. 
She had been an author, social worker and 
public welfare consultant. From 1917 to 1920, 
she was a parole officer at a farm for delinquent 
girls in Pennsylvania. Her interest in social 
work took her to Rochester, N.Y., where she 
was house supervisor in a girls’ home, ex- 
ecutive secretary in the Big Sisters Association 
and an advisor in the high schools. 

She studied at the New York School of Social 
Work and received the M.S.W. from Penn in 
Ue, 

She and her husband, Karl whom she 
married in 1937, were co-authors of “Inter- 
viewing in Social Security,” published by the 
Social Security Administration. They jointly 
received the Florina Lasker Award in 1962 for 
achieving “distinction nationally and inter- 
nationally as professional social workers, 
teachers, authors and researchers.” 

She is survived by stepson Karl Jr., step- 
daughter Mary Wood and sister Gertrude 
McCord. Her husband died in 1975. 


Rev. Orrin P. SCHROERLUKE, B.D., Sept. 2 in 
New Braunfels, Tex. He was an evangelical and 
reformed minister in Cleveland and Tiffin, 
Ohio, St. Louis, Mo., and Houston, Marion and 
Rowena, Tex. While “Luke” was in St. Louis, he 
was a denominational staff worker for the 
Evangelical Church. He retired in 1961 and 
three years later became chaplain for Eden 
Home for the Aged in New Braunfels. He was 
born June 21, 1890, in Kettlersville, Ohio. His 
wife, the former Frances Fledderjohann ‘12, 
died in 1961. He leaves daughter Lois Chaffin, 
sons Henry and Eugene, four grandchildren 
and three great-grandchildren. 


1918 


OLEDINE Woop, Aug. 22 in Ottawa, Ill., where 
she was born June 1, 1896. She was, for many 
years, registrar at Ottawa Twp. High School. 


1919 


James C. Doty, Oct. 3 in Huntington (N.Y.) 
Hospital. He was a music teacher and director 
of music for the Huntington school district for 
43 years. A founder of the men’s chorus and 
member of the Huntington Symphony 
Orchestra, Mr. Doty also was choir director for 
several churches. He gave private violin lessons 
after his retirement in 1966. His wife, Sarah, is 
deceased. Son Frederick and two grandchildren 
survive. 


JOHN B. LAING, Sept. 24 in Beloit, Wis. He was 
born April 25, 1894, in Glen Richey, Pa. He was 
an administrator at Beloit College for 20 years 
and headed the admissions office there for 15 
years. 

After nine years at Oberlin (he attended the 
Academy 1911-15), he taught at Coalsport 
High School in Pennsylvania. Two years later, 
he became the superintendent of schools in 
Roaring Springs. He received the M.A. in 
education from Columbia in 1925. 

Mr. Laing founded and organized a number 
of private schools for children: Garden Coun- 
iry Day and Fred F. French Day Schools in New 
York City, Northwood Jr. School in Lake Placid 
and Winnebago Day School in Neenah, Wis. 

Prior to joining the Beloit staff, he was 
admissions counselor at Cornell College. He 
spent four years there before he became the 
director of the Beloit office in Chicago where he 
handled school promotion work and inter- 
viewed perspective students. In 1945, he 
became director of admissions at the college 
and president of the Assn. of College Ad- 
missions Counselors. He had been one of the 
original founders of that organization in 1937 
when it consisted only of Midwest Conference 
schools. 

In 1960, a year after his retirement from 
Beloit, he was nominated for “Who’s Who” in 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. Laing is survived by his wife, Martha 
Melville Laing ‘21 whom he married in 1925, 
daughter Nancy Lockwood ’54, son James, ten 
grandchildren and sister Anna Laing. 


Marjorie Muccy De JonG, Dec. 14 in San Jose, 
Calif. She was the daughter of Matilda Miller 
Muggy who attended Oberlin 1878-1881. An 
artist and interior decorator, Mrs. De Jong had 
been living with her sister, Florence Suter ‘13, 
in California until Mrs. Suter’s death in 1977. 
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1920 


WILLIAM GRANT STILL ‘47h, Dec. 3 in Los 


Angeles. He was the first Afro-American to 
write a symphony performed by a major 
orchestra, to conduct a major symphony 
orchestra in the U.S. and to have a full-scale 
grand opera produced by a major company. 

Born on a plantation near Woodville, Miss., 
in 1895, he grew up in Little Rock, Ark., where 
he developed his interest in music and learned 
to play the violin at age 14. Upon his mother’s 
request, he attended Wilberforce University 
medical school 1911-1915, .continuing his 
musical interest as acomposer and arranger for 
the band. He studied at the Oberlin Conser- 
vatory 1916-1919, then moved to New York 
and worked with W. C. Handy as an arranger 
and traveling musician. 

Composers Edgar Varese and George 
Chadwick, impressed with the young 
musician’s talent, offered him scholarships and 
instructed him in composition. He then 
orchestrated for Sophie Tucker, Paul 
Whiteman, Artie Shaw and others and for 
several years conducted and arranged for CBS 
and WOR in New York. 

In 1931 his composition, “Afro-American 
Symphony,” was performed by the Rochester 
Philharmonic at the Eastman School American 
Composers Concert. In 1936 he conducted the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic at the Hollywood 
Bowl, performing two of his compositions. Mr. 
Still received commissions from CBS, the N.Y. 
World’s Fair of 1939, Paul Whiteman, the 
League of Composers, the U.S. Military 
Academy and the Cleveland Orchestra. 

In 1944 he won the prize offered by the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra for the best 
overture written to celebrate its jubilee season. 
In 1949 Mr. Still received a citation from the 
National Association for American Composers 
and Conductors for “outstanding service to 
American music” when his opera “Trouble 
Island” was performed by the N.Y. City Opera 
(libretto written by his wife, Verna Arvey). 

Mr. Still received the Harmon Award in 1927 
for “the most significant contribution to 
American Negro culture.” He won two 
Gugenheim Fellowships, a Rosenwald 
Fellowship, and the Eastman publication 
award. He received the Mus.B. from Wilber- 
force in 1936, honorary degrees from Howard 
in 1941, Oberlin in 1947, Peabody in 1974 and 
the LL.D. from USC in 1975. He was men- 
tioned in Who's Who in America and in many 
books. 

On Nov. 8, 1970, Mr. Still returned to 
Oberlin to participate in a celebration of his 
75th birthday. 

He is survived by his wife, son Duncan and 
daughter Judith. 


1922 


DorotHy RApDDE Emery, July 23 in Lancaster, 
Pa., of congestive heart failure. She was a 
music teacher, composer and choir director for 
over 50 years. Many of her compositions were 
published: 12 women’s choruses, three 
anthems, a male chorus, two piano numbers 
and a suite.’ One of her orchestral works was 
performed by the Marine Corps Band. In 1963, 
she won first prize in a contest sponsored by 
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the National Fellowship of Methodist Mu- 
sicians for her anthem “So Dark the Night.” 

She was born in Cleveland Aug. 21, 1901, 
and returned there after graduation to teach 
piano. Following her marriage to Alden H. 
Emery ‘22 in 1924, she taught piano at 
Pittsburgh, then moved to the Washington, 
D.C., area where the National League of 
American Pen Women awarded her first 
honorable mention for her composition 
“Flower Cycle” in 1930. Four years later, her 
prize-winning “Ode to St. Cecilia” opened the 
program of the composers’ concert at the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce; she played piano and 
conducted the National Choral Ensemble. She 
also performed at the White House for a tea 
given by Mrs. Roosevelt in honor of the Pen 
Women League. In 1940, “Melodrama” and 
“The Witches of Salem” were presented by the 
National Ballet of Washington. 

Mrs. Emery was a member of the Com- 
poser’s Club in Cleveland, Pittsburgh and 
Washington. She was also active in the League 
of American Pen Women, the Washington 
Music Teachers Assn., the Friday Morning 
Music Club and was the choir director at 
Woodside Methodist Church in Silver Spring 
for 15 years. 

She is survived by sons Alden Jr. and Robert 
and five grandchildren. Her husband died in 
1975. 


1923 


Ouive Giuies, k, Nov. 27 in Marion County 
(Ohio) in an automobile accident. She taught 
first grade 44 years and had been a principal for 
the Bucyrus schools. She was born Oct. 23, 
1903. 


1924 


Ovip (Jack) Bain, Oct. 10 in Van Nuys, Calif. 
Born in La Rue, Ohio, June 28, 1898, he moved 
to New York City in 1936, forming the Jack 
Bain Co., a media sales service, where he was 
president and sole owner for 40 years. In 1974, 
he sold the business and retired to California. 
As anavocation, Mr. Bain became an instructor 
of the Dale Carnegie course, serving five years 
as teacher and master of ceremonies for many 
civic functions. He and two other men were 
founding fathers of the Association of 
Publishers’ Representatives. He is survived by 
his daughters, Nancy, Pamela Haug and Carol 
Stabler ‘50, and three grandchildren. 


Lucite Entorr, Aug. 19 in Montclair, N.J. She 
taught piano, voice and conducted choral 
groups in public schools in Illinois, Michigan 
and Florida. She also taught voice and piano 
privately. Born June 8, 1895, in Amboy, Ill., she 
attended the Conservatory 1920-21. She 
received the B.S. from NYU in 1925. 


1925 


LINDA BLANCHARD CRUMLEY, Nov. 3 in Pacific 
Communities Hospital, Newport, Ore. Born 
May 16, 1904, in Elyria, she was the daughter 
of Claude E. Blanchard 94. Mrs. Crumley was a 
Latin and French teacher in Garrettsville 
(Ohio) High School. She taught piano in Elyria 
and was active in the music department of the 
First Baptist Church in Elyria and Newport. 
She leaves children James, Carl, Joan and 
Martha, 11 grandchildren and brother Dr. 
Homer Blanchard. Her husband, Joseph whom 
she married Oct. 23, 1928, died in 1977. 


1926 


ONNOLEE Perkins Lewis, k, Sept. 23 in 
Mansfield, Ohio, where she taught in the public 
schools for many years. Earlier, she taught first 
grade in Fremont, Ohio, where she was born 
May 14, 1906. She leaves daughter Judy Laird, 
sisters Dawn Suhrer and Mildred Smith and 
two grandchildren. Her husband, Fred C., died 
in 1942. 


ALMA WILLIS LOONEY, Sept. 25 in Pensacola, 
Fla., of a heart attack. She was born May 20, 
1905, in Marengo, Iowa. 

She taught biology at Hunter College 1928- 
31 and received the M.A. in marine biology 
from Columbia in 1930. That year, she married 
Lester A. Looney, an electrical engineer for 
N.B.C. 

Mrs. Looney leaves her husband, daughters 
Mary Bohn and Frances Riley, brother H. Hugh 
‘25, sister Inez Yocom ‘15k, nephews John 
Yocom ‘44 and Willis Yocom ‘40 and niece 
Patricia Atkinson ‘46. 


ROBERTS RuGH, Nov. 10 in Bethesda, Md., after 
a heart attack. He was a biologist, teacher and 
author. 

Born April 16, 1903, in Springfield, Ohio, Mr. 
Rugh was the son of Arthur ‘26 A.M.h and 
Gertrude Roberts who attended Oberlin 1910- 
1912, 1922-1924. He served ten years as a 
biology instructor at Hunter College and 
taught briefly at Lawrence College in Appleton, 
Wis. From 1939-1949 he was an assistant 
professor of zoology at NYU where he taught 
vertebrate embryology and developed a 
graduate course in experimental embryology. 

In 1949 Mr. Rugh joined Columbia’s College 
of Physicians and Surgeons as an associate 
professor of radiology. In 1955, he was chosen 
by the State Department and the Atomic 
Energy Commission to visit 11 laboratories in 
Europe for the purpose of exchanging ideas on 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy and 
particularly to aid certain laboratories in 
organizing equipment and a program for 
radiation research. He was a Radiac officer for 
Manhattan, in charge of detecting and protec- 
tion against a possible nuclear attack. 

Mr. Rugh remained at Columbia doing 
radiology and embryology research until his 
retirement in 1971, when he joined the 
biological effects research staff of the Food and 
Drug Administration’s bureau of radiological 
health, Rockville, Md. Here, he investigated 
the health effects of microwave and ultrasonic 
radiations upon embryo development. 

He was the author of six textbooks, including 
From Conception to Birth: The Drama of Life's 
Beginning (co-author Landrum Shettles, M.D.) 
and numerous articles on the effects of 
radiation on the developing fetus. He was a 
member of 14 scientific societies and is listed in 
Who's Who in America, Who's Who in the East, 
American Men of Science, Readers in American Science, 
Who's Who in Education and the Blue Book of 
Scientists of the World. He was alsoa trustee of the 
Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods Hole, 
Mass. and director of the American Board 
Medical Aid to China. 

Mr. Rugh is survived by his wife, Harriette 
Sheldon ’27, daughter Elizabeth Downs ‘49, 
son William ‘58, six grandchildren including 
John Downs ’82, and sister Elizabeth Price ‘26. 
His brother, A. Douglas ‘29, died in 1969. 

The family suggested that material tributes 
be made to the Oberlin College Scholarship 
Fund or to the College Light Opera Company, 
Falmouth, Mass. 
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Lon B. Apbams, Oct. 17 in Lorain, Ohio, 
following a nine-week illness. An attorney in 
Lorain, he began law practice with his father, 
Charles F. Adams, in 1932. He was a member 
of the Lorain County and Ohio State bar 
associations, the Criminal Defense Association 
and was solicitor for Sheffield Lake. He also 
served four years on the Lorain board of 
education. 

He leaves his wife, Edith, son Charles, 
daughters Mrs. John Stevenson, Mrs. Sherrel 
Spademan and Mrs. Theodore Roman and nine 
grandchildren. 


1930 


DONALD Baker, Nov. 18 in Branford, Conn., of 
cancer. He was president and treasurer of the 
Baker-Goodyear Co. for more than 26 years. 
Born March 3, 1909, in Waterbury, Conn., he 
majored in geology and became a free-lance 
geologist in northwest Ontario. Later, he 
worked for Carrier Corp. in the international 
division, working out of Syracuse and Erie, Pa. 
He also worked in India two years (as consult- 
ant to the viceroy) and three in Peruto Rico. In 
1952, he succeeded his father at Baker- 
Goodyear Co., a producer of specialized 
business and accounting forms. 

Mr. Baker was past president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Rotary Club, past 
president of the industrial development com- 
mission and a former member of the Branford 
board of education. He leaves his wife, the 
former Patsy M. Allen whom he married in 
1946, sons William ’70, Thomas, Robert and 
Alexander and a sister. 


1931 


EpitH MouLD MEINHOLD, Oct. 16 in Columbus, 
of a heart attack. Before her marriage to 
Herbert Meinhold ’31 in 1934, she taught at 
Sleighton Farms in Darling, Pa. She was born 
May 6, 1910, in Sewickley, Pa. Mrs. Meinhold 
leaves son Andrew, daughter Mrs. William 
Webber, three grandchildren, brother Dr. 
Ralph Mould ’31 and sister Mrs. Edwin (Jean) 
Lillis ‘32. Her husband died in 1975. 


1932 


MariBEL HENDERSON BILLINGS, Nov. 4 in Naples 
Community Hospital, Florida, after a long 
illness. She was born April 30, 1911, in 
Columbus. She leaves her husband, Roger, 
sons Roger Jr. and James, brother Thomas and 
four granddaughters. 


ee 
1933 
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ANNABELLE LeEICHT HusBarD, Oct. 5 in 
Frankfort, Mich. 

Born May 31, 1912, in Medford, Wis., she 
taught instrumental music and developed a 
band at St. Johnsbury Academy, Vt., in 1934. 
She also directed a youth choir at the 
Methodist Church. She was a member of the 
board of directors of the women’s club of U. 
Illinois, where her husband, Alfred Hubbard 
'29, was professor of physical education. 

She is survived by her husband whom she 
married Aug. 15, 1935, sons William and 
Robert, four grandchildren and sister Edith 
Pike. She was preceded in death by sister Sylvia 
‘26 and a brother. 


WINTER 1979 


LANGDON Patterson, Nov. 22 in Syracuse. He 
was employed at Upstate Medical Center and 
was a member of First United Methodist 
Church. He was the son of Arthur S. ’95 and 
the nephew of Grove Patterson ‘05. 
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BarparA J. WELLS, Oct. 25 in Vassar Brothers 
Hospital, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., after a long 
illness. She was born Aug. 2, 1918, in 
Cleveland, the daughter of Berlynn Kramer 
Wells ‘14 who died in 1972. 

Miss Wells was a political science professor 
and dean of the faculty at Vassar College from 
1972-76. Prior to her appointment at Vassar, 
she was dean of Thomas More College and an 
associate professor of political science at 
Fordham. In addition, she was an associate 
professor of government and acting dean of 
faculty at Mills College in Oakland, Calif. and 
taught at Skidmore. She also held positions 
with Pace University, Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women, Young and Rubicam and 
the Committee for Economic Development. 

She was part-owner of the Reader’s Quarry, 
an antiquarian bookstore in Woodstock. She 
was also director of the Mutual Fund of the 
Union Service Groups in New York and a 
trustee of St. Francis Hospital in Poughkeepsie. 

She received the M.A. and Ph.D. from NYU. 
She is survived by brothers John (Mac) ’48 and 
James. 


1942 


JEAN A. STANICEK, Oct. 6 in Iowa City, of cancer. 
She was an associate professor of physical 
education at Wayne State from 1955 until 
hospitalized last May. She was on the board of 
directors in the State Physical Education Assn. 
and treasurer of the Midwest Assn. for 
Physical Education of College Women. She also 
held official ratings in basketball, volleyball and 
softball. In 1942-43, she remained in Oberlin as 
a special teaching assistant in the women’s 
phys ed department. The following year, she 
was an instructor in Milwaukee and 
transferred to State U. of Iowa where she 
taught five years and received the M.A. in phys 
ed in 1948. In addition, she taught at U-Mich 
two years. She was born March 5, 1920, in 
Berwyn, Ill. 
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GeorcE H. LAvAN, Nov. 1 in Suburban General 
Hospital, Cleveland. He had been a trial lawyer 
since 1950 when he graduated from Cleveland 
Marshall Law School. In addition, he was co- 
owner and secretary of the Petrequin Paper 
Co. 

Mr. Lavan was amember of the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary. He is survived by his wife, Virginia, 
daughter Patricia, son George, a sister and two 
brothers. 


1950 
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ARTHUR L. COLLINS, Sept. 24 in Melbourne, Fla., 
of systemic lupus erythematosus. He was 
manager of insurance and employee benefits 
for Harris Corp. and had moved to Melbourne 
from Rocky River, Ohio, in August when 
Harris moved its general office from Cleveland 
to Melbourne. 

Mr. Collins had been associated with Harris 
Corp. since 1968. Earlier, he worked for 
Standard Oil of Ohio as an economic forecaster 
in the sales department and then a financial 
analyst in the marketing department. 

He was born in Elyria, Ohio, Feb. 16, 1929, 
and he received the M.B.A. from Michigan in 
1954. He leaves his wife, Mary whom he 
married in 1955, son Robert, daughter Amy 
and brother William. 


Epwarp E. RILEY Jr., Oct. 3in Atlanta, where he 
was dean of academic affairs at Spelman 
College. He was a consultant to the National 
Academy of Science, National Science Founda- 
tion and the U.S. Office of Education. He was 
also active in cancer research. 

After receiving the Ph.D. in biology from 
Brown in 1955, he was associate professor of 
biology and chairman of the natural sciences 
department at Dillard U. for three years and 
dean of instruction until his transfer to 
Spelman in 1973. 

In 1963, Dr. Riley received the “Outstanding 
Achievement Award” of Omega Psi Phi 
Fraternity. He was a member of the Greater 
New Orleans Urban League, N.A.A.C.P., the 
Society of Sigma Xi and the National Scientific 
Honor Society. 

He was born Aug. 27, 1926, in Greenville, 
S.C. He leaves his wife, Phyllis, daughters 
Carole and Marcia and son Edward. His 
brother, George ‘50, died in 1968. 


1958 


Mark C. SCHINNERER, h, Oct. 27 in Cleveland. 
He was superintendent of Cleveland Public 
Schools from 1947 to 1961 and was elected in 
1963 to the first of three terms in the Ohio 
House of Representatives. 

Born on a farm near Terre Haute, Ind., he 
received the B.A. from Indiana State Teachers 
College in 1920. He earned the M.A. from 
Columbia in 1931 and Ph.D. from Western 
Reserve in 1943. The Oberlin LL.D. called him 
a “builder of strong foundations upon which 
the ablest American youth may prepare for 
limitless opportunities.” 


1973 


Joyce A. Gorn, Dec. 1, 1978, in Los Angeles 


after a one-year battle with cancer. When she 
became ill, Joyce was a graduate student and 
teaching assistant in environmental biology at 
Cornell. 

A biology major, Joyce returned to Oberlin in 
the summer of 1976 as a research assistant for 
Assoc. Prof. Richard Levin. 

She leaves her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore G. Gorn, and a brother, Alan. 

Joyce’s friends are setting up a scholarship in 
environmental biology in her name. Donations 
may be sent c/o Brian Miller, Alumni Office, 
Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074. Checks 
should be payable to Oberlin College with the 
notation “Joyce Gorn Fund.” 
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Alumni 


1978 


KaTHy Crowe is teaching physics and math 
and coaching women’s varsity basketball and 
track at the Millbrook (N.Y.) School. 

REGINA EMILy has become a legal assistant in 
the litigation department of Morris, Larson, 
King, Stamper & Bold, Kansas City. 

The Rev. CARLTON EversLey and Luellen 
Curry ’76 plan to be married after he completes 
the M.Div. (in pastoral psychology) at Garrett- 
Evangelical Theological Seminary, Evanston, 
Ill. “Cat” has been a licensed preacher since 
1975. He has a renewable Benjamin E. Mays 
Fellowship for the Ministry under the Fund for 
Theological Education Inc. 

Murray Gross’s composition, “String 
Quartet,” won first place in the Ohio Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs’ student composer’s 
contest and honorable mention on the national 
level Victor Herbert — Ascap Awards. Murray 
is currently studying in Munich. 

Eric HOcHSTEIN has joined the staff of Rep. 
Andrew Maguire ‘60 (D-NJ). Address: 210 N. 
George Mason Drive (Apt. 1), Arlington, VA 
22203: 

ADELINE Liu is Asian-American counselor 
coordinator in Developmental Services in 
Oberlin. 

Bruce Pocu has become an assistant director 
of admissions at Connecticut College. 

JAN RUTHERDALE and Jeff Bush were married 
in August in San Francisco. Oberlinians at the 
wedding included Ron DiCenzo, Liz GANs, ERIC 
HOcHSTEIN, LAURA KAHN, BETH LANGE, Margie 
Greenfield ’79, Kathy Rausch ’79, Lindy 
Cheswick ’77 and assorted others. 

Bos SANDMAN: production planner, Judson 
Printing, Valley Forge, Pa. Kathy: R.N., infant 
intensive care unit, Children’s Hospital of 
Philadelphia. Write: 303 Lewis Manor, Broo- 
mall, PA 19008 Phone: 215/353-2327. 

WILLIAM SHIREY has become a systems 
analyst/programmer intern at the Houck 
Computing Center in Oberlin, working pri- 
marily in the development and implementa- 
tion of administrative systems. 

ELIZABETH’ WARREN and Stephen Eddins ’77 
were married July 8 in Ashfield, Mass. KATHRYN 
L. Corestock Burke, STEPHEN CRESSWELL, 
DENISE OWEN and Mark Bond ’76 participated in 
the ceremony. Stephen and Elizabeth are 
teaching at the Holy Trinity School, Box 857, 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 
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ANDY WINDER is attending Boston U. law 
school. 


1977 


ALAN AUERBACH has moved to 850 N. Lake 
Shore Dr., #1716, Chicago, Ill. 60611. He is a 
second year law student at Northwestern. 

Jopy Deritter has begun graduate study at 
U-Virginia. Address: 1906F Inglewood Sq., 
Charlottesville, VA 22901. Phone 804/295- 
L260: 

BARBARA DREBING Kauffman is a consultant 
for Coopers and Lybrand in Philadelphia. She is 
specializing in the health care field. 

MICHELE GAMMER is attending Georgetown 
Law Center. Home address: 3311 Highland 
Place N.W., Washington, DC 20008. 

The Jongleurs, a small ensemble of musicians 
devoted to the performance of medieval and 
Renaissance music, presented a recital, Sept. 28 
in Fairchild Chapel. Members of the group 
include BETH GILFORD and Michael Lynn, a 
recorder teacher in the Conservatory. 

Bert Harper is teaching advanced chemistry 
at Elyria High School. 

NINo Harpt, Balaram Puligandla ‘76, Debby 
Davis, Sally Whitney and Linda Okahara, all 
‘78, recently met in Cleveland and “attempted 
to bring their salad to a pizza parlor, but tono 
avail.” For more information contact Nino at 
14373 Superior Rd., Cleveland Hts., OH 
44118. 

Mary ANN Harpy will complete her nursing 
program at Case Western Reserve this year. 
During August she and Laurie LEVINSON drove 
to California, visiting the following Obies 
along the way: Michael Cohen, Bill Perkins, 
Philip Wenckus, Dena Nicolaisen, Bruce Levin- 
son, Danny Marmorstein, all ’76; ROGER 
LippLeE, Rita WiLLeTT, IsAac Mayo, ANNE 
COHEN, JEFF SCHULTZ, DAN Levy, DANIEL 
FISCHER; Paul Cantort ’78, Monte Levinson, 
Becky Liddle and Susie Krongold ’79. Mary 
Ann is living with ANNE CHAKA and LOUISE 
ROSLANSKY at 2741 Hampshire Rd., #6, Cleve- 
land Heights, OH 44106. Phone: 216/321- 
2292. 

BarB Horan is doing graduate work in 
philosophy at U. Minnesota. Address: 1115 E. 
River Rd., Minneapolis, MN 55414. 

ANDREA LIBERMAN and Jason Thomas ’76 
were married last March 19 at Temple Emanu- 
El in Lynbrook, N.Y. Oberlinians attending 
included KirsTEN SUMMERS, JAMIE MILLER, GAIL 
RuBIN, JOSHUA and  ANINDITA  (BANERJI) 


SPIELBERG, DIANE EVANS, REBECCA Rose, Teri 
Friedman ’78, Kay Snowden ‘76 and Jim 
Abelson ’74. Jason is the principal cellist with 
the Arkansas Symphony and Andrea is setting 
up a metalsmithing studio. Address: 1920 
Kavanaugh, #7, Little Rock, AR 72205. Phone: 
501/663-5707. 

BarB LUHN and Michael Raridon ’78 were 
married June 24 in Sarasota. Oberlinians in the 
wedding party were Darryl Dahlheimer ’78, 
best man, SUZANNE VERHEUL and Harlan Shays 
‘79. Jan Mazur ‘80 was among the guests. Mike 
is attending Washington U. Law School. 
Address: 6144 Waterman Blvd., St. Louis, MO 
63112. 

Puitip A. PEARTHREE is in a master’s program 
in geology at Arizona U. 

After spending the summer at Woods Hole, 
Mass., studying marine ecology, LOUISE 
ROSLANSKY is a graduate student in biology/ 
ecology at Case Western Reserve. 

SUSAN SUTPHEN is a member of the first-year 
class of the Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


1976 


ANDY BERNARD has “finally” left Oberlin and 
is working on his master’s in choral conducting 
at U. Washington under Abraham Kaplan. 
Address: 4754 16th Ave., Seattle, WA 98105. 

Mary Bates “has given up her search for the 
truth and is now in pursuit of her fantasy.” 
Address: 1967 Oak St., San Francisco, CA 
94117. Phone (415) 386-2651. 

EmiLy CHAIR and Stephen Yui-Kwan Leung 
were married in Hong Kong Sept. 9. She is 
teaching applied piano part time at the Hong 
Kong Baptist College and is setting up a private 
studio. Address: 1-3 Cheong Ming St., Flat 10- 
A, Happy Valley, Hong Kong. Phone H- 
743509. 

CHARLES AND PAMELA (STONE) CUTRELL are 
studying at U. Virginia. Skip is in his first year 
of law school and Pam attends the Colgate 
Darden Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. Address: 2673 Gatewood Circle, 
Charlottesville, VA 22901. Phone: 804/973- 
7363. 

JONATHAN FRIEDMAN is a graduate student at 
the Weizmann Institute of Science, Depart- 
ment of Polymer Research, Rehovot, Israel. 

After graduation, DAVE GARBOCZI started a 
dairy cow hoof trimming business within a 75- 
mile radius of Oberlin. In August, he moved to 
Philadelphia to “sample some U. Penn courses 
and big city life. When I need a change, I can 
escape to Lancaster county farm country and 
long-hooved cow clients.” Address: 1100 S. 
46th St., 3rd fl., Philadelphia, PA 19143. 

Tassie GwILLiAM finished the M.A. this past 
summer and has begun the Ph.D. in English at 
U-Wisconsin where she is a teaching assistant 
in the introductory literature course. Address: 
1033 Spaight, Apt. 2C, Madison, WI 53703. 

DaviD HILBRINK has been named an associate 
of the Society of Actuaries. He received a 
master’s degree in actuarial science from U- 
Mich. last April and works for the Bankers Life 
Co. in Des Moines. 

Drew and DeporaH (KILMER) KaApeL and 
daughter, Rachel, now live near St. Anthony, 
Idaho, where Drew is working with delin- 
quents at the state Youth Services Center. 
Deborah is doing liturgical music with the local 
Catholic parish and is looking for a consulting 
job with the diocese. Address: Rt. 2, Box 82A, 
St. Anthony, Idaho 83445. 

KatHy Kersy works at Macmillan where she 
is editing the translation of the Great Soviet 
Encyclopedia. Address: 8300 Talbot St., Apt. 
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8E, Kew Gardens, NY 11415. Phone 212/846- 
2086. 

Jerr Kotz is finishing the M.A. in theater at 
Pitt. Address: 29 Welsford St., Apt. 3, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15213. Phone: 412/681-1412. 

MIcHAEL MANDEREN is admissions counselor 
in the Oberlin Conservatory. In addition, he isa 
candidate for the Mus.B. in lute performance. 

DorTHA MANNING is music instructor at 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Ill., ’78-79. 

Curis MEAD is “meditating towards an 
M.B.A. at Stanford (1980) and anxiously awaits 
mail and calls” at 421 Coleridge St., Palo Alto, 
CA 94301. Phone (415) 321-5204. 

After graduating from U-Michigan Law 
School in August, NANCY OLAH works for 
Squire, Sanders and Dempsey in Cleveland. 
Home address: 3578 E. 75th St., Cleveland, OH 
44105. Phone 216/883-0599. 

MakK RonrIck is working toward a master’s in 
dairy science at U. Illinois. Address: 408 E. 
Healey #1, Champaign, IL 61820. 

LINDSEY THOMAS and David Lauth (Michigan 
grad) were married Aug. 19 in Kalamazoo. 
David, an oboist, is doing graduate work at U- 
Mich where Lindsey is in her third year of 
medical school. Address: 1127 E. Ann, #26, Ann 
Arbor, MI 48104. Phone 313/995-8801. Oberli- 
nians at the wedding were the bride’s parents, 
Phil ‘50 and Carol (Morris ’51) Thomas, 
brother Dan’78, sisters Lauren ’79 and Gay ’82, 
Ellen Rood Ashby ’51, Joan Powley Zelder ’50, 
Al McQueen ’52, Franklin ‘65 and Polly 
(Kaesemeyer '66) Presler, Conrad Hilberry ‘49, 
Art and Shirl (Penty) Wolfe ’54, Cortland Hill 
'77, Russ Walker ’77, Becky Broadbent ’77, Jim 
Margolis ‘78, Perry Westerman ’78, Jim Fried- 
rich ‘78, Rob Scarrow ’80, Carla White ’79, Jeff 
Meyer ’79, Heather Deal ’82 and Fran and 
Roger Cooper. 
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MarINnA ALEXANDER is an instructor in choral 
conducting for the second semester in the 
Oberlin Conservatory. 

Kitty BaRNHOusE has begun an M.A. pro- 
gram in linguistics and participates in Teaching 
English to Speakers of Other Languages 
(TESOL) at U. Pittsburgh. She also works in 
the English Language Institute as a teaching 
assistant. Most of her students are from South 
America and the Mideast. “Korea is still in the 
back of my mind.” Address: 926 Savannah 
Ave., Pittsburgh, PA 15221. 

After working 20 months for University 
Associates for International Health in Boston, 
ARTHUR CrRapPsEY took a new position as an 
administrative assistant for the Health Coop- 
erative Assn. He is doing office work and 
general maintenance in the establishment of a 
non-profit health care program in Saudi Ara- 
bia. 

Bitt Dit works for WFMY-TV, North 
Carolina, as producer/photographer of “PM 
Magazine.” 

JOHN and Assi (GOLDIN) EasTER have moved 
to 327-16C Merrimac Trail, Williamsburg, Va. 
23185. After two years of graduate study in 
geology, John reconsidered his career plans and 
now is a first year law student at William and 
Mary. Abbie earned a master’s in museum 
education but now she is at home with Jason 
Michael who was 2 on Nov. 2. 

KATHRYN Fercer and Lairold Street ’74 were 
married Aug. 5 in Ithaca. Kathy taught history 
and biology at secondary school in Kenya. 
Larry received an M.A. from Johns Hopkins 
and was an international trade economist for 
the Dept. of Commerce. They now attend 
Indiana U. School of Law. 
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KeitH Garpner, still working in culinary 
transportation, is also a local film critic. He has 
interviewed John Casavetes and Truman 
Capote for the Colorado Daily. He is also the 
Colorado correspondent for the College Store 
Executive and technical advisor for a local 
production of Sam Shepard’s The Tooth of Crime. 

The Oberlin Wind Ensemble performed 
DaviD GoopMaN’s composition “Prologue 
(1978) for Double Brass Choir and Percussion” 
Dec. 15, 1978, in Finney Chapel. David is 
working on the Ph.D. in composition at 
Berkeley while serving as assistant conductor 
of the U.C. Symphony. Address: 2839 Ashby 
Ave., Berkeley, CA 94705. Phone 415/849- 
0929. 

Jim LYons, recent graduate from Cleveland 
Marshall Law School, has become assistant to 
Lake County (Ohio) Prosecutor John E. Shoop. 

STANLEY MAHARAM has a new address: 
Schunat Pat, Rehov Auraham, Arest 6/14, 
Jerusalem, Israel. Phone (02) 421-365. 

Peccy Novak is working in the office of 
community education for Nazareth College. 
Address: 523 W. South St., Kalamazoo, MI 
49007. Phone 616/349-2577. 

Moira SIMONDs and Mark NorDENSON were 
married Aug. 12 in Eaton, N.H. Moira is a 
paralegal and going to law school part time. 
Mark received the M.A. from Johns Hopkins in 
May and is working for a subsidiary of Boston 
Consulting Group. Address: 116 Myrtle St., 
Apt. #3, Boston, MA 02114. 

“To help ease Oberlin’s financial troubles,” 
Liz TENNANT and Peter Maier ’74 have “consoli- 
dated their alumni magazines by getting 
married.” The wedding was Sept. 2 in Larch- 
mont, NY. They live in Washington, D.C., 
where they continue “trying to put the worldin 
order.” Liz is in her second year of working for 
Environmental Action Foundation. Peter is an 
assistant to the chairman of the Consumer 
Product Safety Commission. Address: 1919 
19th St. N.W., Washington, DC 20009. 

GERALDINE Wojno has returned to Ohio to be 
director of public information for Dalton, 
vanDijk, Johnson and Partners in Cleveland. 
She moved from Hawaii where she was 
proprietor of the Princeville Art Center. New 
address: 222 Twin Oaks Rd., Apt. 19, Akron, 
OH 44313. 
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“Much to the surprise of those who thought 
it would never happen,” CINDY BROWN and John 
Lansky ‘72 were married June 17 in Columbus. 
In attendance were Liz TAYLOR, Karen (Johnson 
'73) and Russell Pittman ’72. Carol (Johnson 
73) King was maid of honor. “John has given 
up the big bucks of gainful employment to go to 
OSU. He wonders what a systems analyst does 
since that’s what he’s going to be.” Cindy is the 
consumer specialist for the Ohio attorney 
general. “They spend their free time worrying 
about paying the mortgage on their first 
house.” Address: 283 E. Sycamore, Columbus, 
OH 43206. 

After receiving the master’s in botany from 
U. Vermont, JuDy CHAVES spent a year in 
Scotland working in Edinburgh high schools, 
organizing volunteer community work pro- 
jects for students. She has returned to 
Vermont, where she is trying to create a similar 
position in Burlington schools. 

MICHAEL P. GALBRAITH has completed the 
master’s in advanced international studies at 
Johns Hopkins and works for H.E.W. in 
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LinDY GUTTMAN and Peter Zaas are living in 
Durham, N.C., where she is working for the 
Durham County social services department 
and he is working on his dissertation. Lindy 
received the M.S.W. from Loyola (Chicago) last 
May. 

JOAN IFLAND and Scott W. Johnson, a Harvard 
graduate, were planning to be married Dec. 31. 
They met at Stanford Graduate School of 
Business. 

Jor KEELEY is an intern in pediatrics at U- 
Michigan. 

Davip H. KEENE is an intern at Mott’s 
Children’s Hospital at U-Michigan. Address: 
721 Catherine, Apt. 6, Ann Arbor, MI 48104. 
Phone 313/995-1458. 

Wayne Le! has resigned as a biologist with 
the U.S. Dept. of Energy in Richland, Wash., to 
attend the Institute of Environmental Medi- 
cine at NYU, where he has a fellowship to study 
for a doctorate. Address: R.D. 1, Box 117, 
Warwick Brook Rd., Tuxedo, NY 10987. 

Mary (MacGinitie) Ferm and her husband, 
Dan 73, have moved to 1339 S. State St., Ann 
Arbor, MI 48104. Dan attends U-Mich Law 
School and Mary is working for her master’s in 
environmental education at the U-M School of 
Natural Resources. 

KEITH PEASE is teaching high school adjusted 
curriculum and is an assistant football coach 
for the Upper Scioto Valley School District 
(Ohio). 

SUSAN RICHARD and Bill House ’73 were 
married Aug. 5 at Chatham College, Pitts- 
burgh. In the bridal party were Eric GOLDMAN, 
CaROL REDMOUNT and Edie Shapira ’76. Also at 
the wedding were JOHN LOGIGIAN, BILL 
KILLORAN, ToBy SLAwsky, David Love, Jay 
Garfield ‘75, Debbie Jacobson ’75 and Lisa 
Matovcik ’76. Bill is finishing the Ph.D. in 
philosophy at Pitt and Susan is an attorney 
with Reed Smith Shaw & McClay. Home 
address: 2302 Eldridge St., Pittsburgh, PA 
Way Alves 

When Carot REDMOUNT and Gary Bryant 
were married Aug. 26 at Rockefeller Chapel in 
Chicago, Oberlinians in attendance were 
DesBBi— LAMBERT, KAREN LAUTER Utgoff, JAN 
HEININGER, BILL KILLORAN, SUSAN RICHARD and 
Larry Goldman ’73. 


MOVING? 

If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Maga- 
zine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and news about Oberlin. 

Just mail this coupon to Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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Charles D. Wantman ‘63 was the Devil 
and Becky Elwell Axelrod ‘68 was Joan 
when “Joan and the Devil’ played at the 
13th Steeet Theater in Manhattan (off- 

off Broadway). After three weeks of re- 
hearsals, Charlie and Becky discovered their 
Oberlin connection. Both had sung, at dif- 
ferent times, in the Oberlin College Choir 
directed by Robert Fountain. Charlie finally 
remembered that Becky was a student when 
he was Oberlin’s registrar. About two hours 
into their reminiscences they discovered that 
both had attended Northfield and Mt. Her- 
mon. Wantman has left academe (Brooklyn 
College) to found Audio Vistas, and multi- 
media producing company. He also acts in 
commercials, industrial films, and does a 
“real” show here and there. He is married to 
Julia Kestyn and they have a “huge” house 
in Brooklyn and a son, Ethan, 3. 


HARVEY RUBINSTEIN is teaching English at 
Essex County College in Newark. Address: 315 
Union St., Jersey City, NJ 07304. Phone 
201/432-8127. 

WILuiAM E. SIEGEL is an assistant professor of 
psychology at Hendrix College, Ark. Prior to 
his appointment, he taught at Seminole 
Community College in Sanford, Fla., as part of 
a junior college teaching program with Flor- 
ida State. 

SUSAN J. VAN DER MEULEN has received the M. 
Arch. from Harvard Graduate School of 
Design and works for Weese, Seegers, Hickey, 
Weese Architects Ltd. in Chicago. 
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Tim ALBRECHT played organ recitals this past 
fall in Baltimore, Md., Lancaster, Pa., and 
Rochester, N.Y. A faculty member at Lebanon 
Valley College, Tim has been invited by editor 
Peter Williams to write an article for the 
Netherlands publication Organ Yearbook. 

JOHN BALDWIN and Ann Scherm were married 
Aug. 19 in Larchmont, N.Y. John’s brother, 
David ‘76, was best man. John is the assistant 
minister at Grace Episcopal Church in Grand 
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Rapids, having graduated from the Episcopal 
Divinity School in Cambridge, Mass., this past 
May. Address: 2454 Normandy Dr. SE, #101A, 
Grand Rapids, MI 49506. 

FRAN BELKNAP and Hal Cohen were married 
Sept. 21 in Elizabeth, N.J. Juby MILLER Axelrod 
attended the wedding. Hal is a senior account- 
ant at Price Waterhouse. Home address: 821 
Jersey Ave., Elizabeth, NJ 07202. 

Riva BELSERENE has begun graduate work in 
ecology at U-California at Santa Cruz. Ad- 
dress: 233 Santa Cruz St., Santa Cruz, CA 
95060. Phone 408/462-5002. 

Link BIonp! is teaching theological ethics at 
Marquette while writing his dissertation in 
hopes of receiving the Ph.D. from Notre Dame 
in 1979. Address: 1830 N. Humboldt, Milwau- 
kee, WI 53202. 

Jackie Dietz has the Ph.D. in statistics from 
U. Conn. (May 1978) and is now an assistant 
prof at North Carolina State. Address: 1110 W. 
Lenoir St., Raleigh, NC 27603. Phone 919/821- 
3678. 

ANDREA DILORENZO is a writer for the 
newspaper of the American Federation of 
State, County & Municipal Employees 
(AFSCME). This past spring and summer, she 
did a number of talks on the women’s 
movement in Italy. Her new apartment is 
“small but cozy and right next to the National 
Zoo.” Address: 2929 Conn. Ave. N.W., 
Washington, DC 20008. 

Capt. Ropert Dopps is an Air Force physi- 
cian assigned to Incirlik Common Defense 
Installation in Turkey. 

Amy KarasH is public relations coordinator 
for The Marketplace, the Eastern mart for 
residential and contract interiors in Philadel- 
phia. She has a degree in communications from 
Temple and has held similar positions for 
Daroff Design of Philadelphia and New York 
and for the Pennsylvania Ballet. 

DEAN KRraMER is an instructor of pianoforte 
at the Oberlin Conservatory for 1978-79. 

STEVEN MIN7Z is an instructor in the Oberlin 
history department for 1978-79. 

SuSAN (MOENCH) and Jonathan Art ’72 havea 
son, Steven Edwards, born Dec. 17, 1977. They 
have been studying at U-Chicago where Susan 
has been working on her doctorate in English 
and Jon is finishing his thesis in neurophysiol- 
ogy. Now Jon has a three-year grant to do 
postdoctoral work at the U. of Sussex. 

SUSAN NAYER KESNER completed the M.L.S. at 
Wayne State in August and is a librarian in the 
Medical School Library at East Tennessee State 
U. where her husband, RicHarpD, has become 
director of archives of Appalachia. Address: 
825 W. Locust, Johnson City, TN 37601. 

ANNE NEUFELD and Daniel Rutz were married 
June 3 in Homewood, Ill. Oberlinians at the 
wedding were John Patterson ’72, CYNTHIA 
Hocue and NicuHoras Rieser. In August, the 
Rutzes were visited by Patricia MCCONNELL 
and RICHARD BETHEIL who were traveling across 
country on vacation. Address: 6126 Overlook 
Dr., McFarland, WI 53558. 

RICHARD REID, pianist, is a visitng artist at 
Craven Community College in N.C. for’78-79. 

EpitH WessTER and Jerry J. Pigg were married 
in August in Seattle. Both have taken new 
names: Jerry and Edith Evergreen. “Dee Dee” 
earned a B.A. in music from U-Washington and 
now teaches piano in their home. Jerry is a 
social worker. Address: 309-16th Ave. E., #303, 
Seattle, WA 98112. 

Louis WEIGELE has been appointed executive 
director of the Amherst (Ohio) Community 
Mental Health Center. He recently completed a 
master’s in social administration at Case 
Western Reserve. 


SALLY WINDER is an attorney in a law office in 
Carlisle, Pa. She spends days off helping her 
sister and parents restore and renovate the old 
American House in East Waterford, Pa., where 
they operate a music store. Address: 66 E. 
Domfret St., Carlisle, PA 17013. 

Gary WOLKSTEIN is teaching piano in a 
continuing education and special activities 
program at Southeastern Louisiana U. 
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Amy CHASIN-Siev and family have moved to 
13 E. Northrup Place, Buffalo, NY 14214, 
where husband Moshe is in medical school and 
son Jedidiah was one year old Nov. 27. 

GAIL FEIGENBAUM has a 1978-79 Rome Prize 
fellowship to study art history at the American 
Academy in Rome. She is conducting research 
on the paintings of Lodovico Carracci for her 
doctoral dissertation at Princeton. 


Alumni children 

Pictured here and on the following 
pages are 50 of 53 new students at 
Oberlin this year whose parents 
and/or grandparents are alumni. New 
students not pictured: Rachel Gallup 
(David ‘52 and Padmasani Gallup ‘57 
A.M.), John Meislin (Ruth Sachs 
Meislin ‘55) and Lonce Wyse (Wilda 
Rea Wyse ‘59). 
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LINDA CROWL 
George Jr. and Dorothy Van 
Eseltine Crowl, both ‘57 


\ 


DEBORAH DAVIDS 
Suzann Young Davids ‘53 


Marjorie GILE Ness is finishing the D.M.A. in 
organ performance at U. Iowa. She will be an 
associate professor in music at U. Wyoming at 
Laramie during spring semester. Her husband, 
William, will continue to teach organ at Grin- 
nell. 

Danie HELFGOTT is producer/director for the 
CBS show, People. Address: c/o People Televi- 
sion, Rm. 3918, Time/Life Bldg., 1271 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, NY 10020. 

Auice Hieatt has become a learning disabili- 
ties teacher in the Mount Vernon, N.Y., public 
schools. Address: 198 Summit Ave., Zip 10550. 

DeBporAH LuBaR is an instructor in the 
Oberlin English department for 1978-79. 

Nancy LuTHER and Ronald Jara were married 
Aug. 12 in Wellington, New Zealand. She is 
subprincipal flutist with the New Zealand 
Symphony; he is first violinist. 

Jupi MILLER Glasser was to receive the Ph.D. 
in clinical psychology from Catholic U. in 
February. She and Ken ’71 have moved to 
10250 Fern Pool Court, Burke, VA 22015. 
Phone 703/250-6196. 

ALLEN NAfTILAN and Janice Drummond plan 
to be married March 1, in Birmingham. Allen is 
completing the Ph.D. in physiological pharma- 
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cology from U. Chicago. Home address: 2126 
16th Ave. South, Birmingham, AL 35205. 

DaviD PERKINS completed an internship in 
clinical psychology at U. Colorado Medical 
Center last August and now is assistant 
professor of clinical and community psychol- 
ogy at SUNY Buffalo. Address: 528 Richmond 
Ave., Buffalo, NY 14222. 

DeiA Pitts was to receive the Ph.D. from 
Chicago in December and she is employed as a 
historian for the State Department in Wash- 
ington. 

RICHARD TROXEL is assistant professor of 
mathematics at Lycoming College for ’78-79. 
He is a Ph.D. candidate at Columbia U. 
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DaviD BoxweLL, M.D., and his wife, Donna, 
have a son, David Warren Boxwell II, born 
Sept. 13. David has opened his own family 
practice office in Colchester, CT. 


correspondent in London for nearly a year. 
Adress: c/o UPI, Generala Zdanova 19, 11000 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 

_ JEANNE LarsEN has moved to Japan where she 
is studying Japanese preparatory to research 
or a comparative literature Ph.D. thesis on 
Chinese poetry. Her first book of poems, James 
Cook in Search of Terra Incognita, won first prize in 
the Associated Writing Program’s annual 
contest and is to be published by U-Virginia 
Press in the spring. 

Nancy McLean Holdren and her new 
husband have faculty positions at U. Roches- 
ter. Address: 405 Rockingham St., Rochester, 
NY 14620. Phone (716) 244-7952. 

Curis Rouse’s position as a Junior Fellow this 
year at U-Michigan carries with it the rank of 
assistant professor but he has been given only 
half a teaching load in order to be alloted extra 
time to compose. He was recently awarded a 
special citation by the Maryland Arts Council 
for his Suite for Solo Violoncello and he has been 


Alice Tully Hall, Western Kentucky State U., 
Spalding College and Notre Dame. 

Tom GOLD is one of a dozen Americans 
selected in the first official group of exchange 
students to study in the Peoples Republic of 
China since 1949. He has postponed his 
Harvard doctoral dissertation (on the social and 
economic development of Taiwan) for a year 
and will be gathering comparison data for the 
dissertation during his year in the PRC. 

JEFFREY KNIGHT has a one-year appointment 
as assistant professor in the Oberlin biology 
department. He is a specialist in organelle and 
molecular genetics. 

At Lake won the first degree black belt in 
Shorin-ryu karate last March. He also received 
the Ph.D. in clinical psychology from U- 
Michigan this year. Currently, he is acting 
director of the Gallia-Jackson-Meigs Commun- 
ity Mental Health Center in Gallipolis, Ohio. 
On June 6, Al’s wife, Susan, gave birth to their 
first child, Heather Anne, with Al participating 


GAIL ALLEN 
Simona Atkins Allen ‘55 


CATHERINE 
BERKEMEYER 
Donald ‘39 


ANDREA CAWELTI 
John ‘51 


ALEXANDER CONE 
Eric ‘49 


FRANCINA 
CONNORS 


Patricia Rue Connors ‘49 


LAURA COOPER 
Richard and Carolyn 
Cahalan Cooper, both ‘56 
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HEATHER DEAL JOHN DOWNS SHANNONDUDLEY JEANNEDUNNING KARIN EVANS HENRY FERGUSON 
Ralph Deal and Jean Stine, Allison and Elizabeth Rugh Richard ‘51 and Mary Russell Dunning‘55 Austin and Mary Comstock Charles 55; Tyron 
both ‘5 3 Downs, both ‘49; Roberts AnnaCarol Kingdon and Stewart ‘55 Evans, both ‘56 Ferguson ‘30 

‘26 and Harriette Sheldon Dudley ‘52 

Rugh ‘27 


Nancy Buck Ness and her husband, Keith, 
are family medicine and practice specialists for 
Hess Memorial Hospital in Mauston, Wis. 
They recently completed a three-year residen- 
cy program in family medicine and practice in 
Eau Claire. 

Davip Carter and his wife, Margaret, havea 
daughter, Melora Katharine Krebs-Carter, 
born Aug. 18. David is in his third year of the 
M. Arch. program at Yale. New address: 42 
Mansfield St., New Haven, CT 06511. 

Betsy CAZDEN received the J.D., cum laude, 
from Harvard Law School in June and is a law 
clerk for the Supreme Court in Concord, N.H. 
She is active in the Concord Friends Meeting, 
Concord Chorale, square and contra dancing 
and continues to work on the biography of 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell. Address: 28C 
Merrimack St., Concord, NH 03301. Phone 
603/224-0371. 

Douc and Ann (Halteman ’72) EVERHART 
have a second daughter, Susan Estelle, born 
June 1. Doug is an analytic photogrammetrist 
for Perkin-Elmer. Home address: 27 Clearview 
Ave., Danbury, CT 06810. 

RutH Gruper has become UPI bureau 
manager in Belgrade. She had been a staff 
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serving as a consultant for the Norlin Founda- 
tion. Address: 515 Lawrence St., Apt. 7, Ann 
Arbor, MI 48104. 

PHILLIP and Jane SANTAMARIA have a daugh- 
ter, Amy Beth, born last May 2. 
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Jack and ANN (STEINER) CLOUGH have moved 
to 1414 Kent St., Durham, N.C. 27707. He 
received the Ph.D. in biology from Chicago last 
summer and has a post-doctoral fellowship in 
botany at Duke. Ann is continuing as a 
program officer with the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. She will be conducting program reviews 
of federally funded student financial aid 
programs at colleges and other post-secondary 
schools in North Carolina. They are expecting 
their first child in April. 

Mary ERBAUGH is in Taipei for 14 months’ 
work on a Ph.D. dissertation in linguistics 
about how Chinese children learn Mandarin 
syntax. Address: c/o U.S. Education Founda- 
tion, 1-A Chuan Chow St., Taipei 107 Taiwan. 

GREGORY FULKERSON, violinist, and Robert 
Shannon ’71, pianist, gave a recital in Oberlin 
Nov. 1. Since October, Greg has performed at 
Carnegie Recital Hall, Swarthmore College, 


in the delivery. On Nov. 1, the Lakes returned 
to the Ann Arbor area where Al is coordinator 
of biofeedback and behavior therapy at the 
Michigan Headache and Neurological Institute. 
Address: 1514 Collegewood, Ypsilanti, MI 
48197. 

ARTHUR P. LIANG, M.D., will be in Taiwan 
until July 31. Address: c/o Mrs. Chung-hua Lo, 
4th fl., #20, Alley 1, Lane 24, Rung Hua 3rdRd., 
Taipei, Taiwan 112, R.O.C. 

THomas MEEK was a half-time laboratory 
instructor in physics for the first semester and 
Winter Term 1979 in Oberlin. 
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After seven years as j.v. basketball coach at 
John Marshall in Cleveland, Tom ALLEN has 
become head coach at South High School. 

Betsy BEHNKE has finished the Ph.D. in 
comparative arts. She is adance accompanist at 
Ohio State. 

KeN BRAITERMAN has won the Democratic 
nomination for sheriff of Merrimack County, 
N.H. 

Mike, Harriet (CRAIG) Cheatham and daugh- 
ter, Elinor Dallas, 3, have moved to 2355 
Brentwood Road, Bexley, Ohio 43209. Harriet 
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and Dallas escaped the 1978 Chicago winter for 
a February visit with Rick, Jean (BAILEY) and 
Robin JERAULD in Pacific Palisades, Calif. 

Bitt and Ann (Zener ’67) EDwarps have a 
son, Jason Zener Edwards, born Sept. 19. Ann 
is a volunteer in social action programs and Bill 
still works at U-Pittsburgh. Address: 5531 
Forbes Ave., Pittsburgh, PA 15217. Phone 
412/421-2930. 

Bruce P. JOHNSON is executive director of 
Valley Human Services Inc., a social agency. He 
was a regional administrator for Downey Side 
Homes, a private social agency in western 
Mass. He and his wife, Mary, have adopted 
their first child, Elizabeth Honor, born July 28. 
Address: 104 Colony Drive, E. Longmeadow, 
MA 01028. 

Joe KLEIN is now “the only rabbi in Terre 
Haute, Ind.,” as head of the United Hebrew 
Congregation. He, his wife, Barbara, and 
children Elisa and Adam reside at 540S. 6th St., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 47807. 


RACHEL FORREST 
David ‘59 and Carol 
Anderson Forrest ‘61 
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JANET HART KATHERINE HELPER 
Vincent Jr.‘53; Ruth Raine Diana Chapin Helper ‘53; 
Hart ‘22 Mary Lloyd Chapin ‘25 


JOAQUIN MARTINEZ-PIZARRO is assistant pro- 
fessor in the English department in Oberlin for 
1978-79. 

CYNTHIA SMITH Gordan has been promoted 
from attorney to assistant counsel in estate 
planning services at New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Boston. She and her husband, 
Alan, live in Quincy. 


1968 


ELLEN TERRY Hastay has been appointed to 
the staff of the Career Services and Placement 
Center at Washington State U. She was 
research coordinator for Indian Education 
Training Inc. in Albuquerque before joining 
the Native American Studies program at WSU. 

DAN and Maureen MILLER and their children 
have left Antigo, Wis., where Dan had been 
practicing veterinary medicine for 3 1/2 years, 
and are in College Station, Texas, where he isa 
grad student in the Institute for Tropical 
Veterinary Medicine. They plan to return to 
South America in “a couple of years.” Address: 
1701 Leona Drive, College Station, TX 77840. 

After a sailing trip from England to Greece, 
RicHARD Naipus, M.D., has become a home- 


a2 


MARGARET FRANK 
Lloyd ‘47 


owner and director of the emergency de- 
partment at St. Francis Hospital in San 
Francisco. He still has time “to practice my 
expanding culinary skills and enjoy the outdoor 
activities for which California is famous.” He is 
planning his next “retirement” for the Carib- 
bean. 

STEPHEN PittsBuryY, M.D., has become assist- 
ant professor of surgery at the U. Connecticut 
Health Center. 

Sue SusMAN and Sekhar Ramakrishnan were 
married July 30 at their home in New York 
City. He is a bioengineer and she is beginning 
her second year in solo practice as an immigra- 
tion lawyer, sharing office space with three 
other women lawyers. 


1967 


SALLY ERISMAN Turk was an instructor of 
music for the fall semester at West Texas State 
University. 


ELIZABETH 
GOODMAN 


JENNIFER GERBER 
Nancy Nichols Gerber ‘50 


Peter and Barbara Smith 


Goodman, both ‘49 


CAROLE 
JEANDHEUR 

Albert and Jeanne Wishart 
Jeandheur, both ‘52 


ALICE RELEY 


Trunkey Kelly ‘19 


Murray J. FOREMAN is an assistant professor 
of music at Keuka College. Prior to his 
appointment, he was at Culver Military 
Academy in Indiana where he was choirmaster, 
organist and instructor in piano, voice and 
music appreciation. He is working toward a 
doctorate in music at Indiana U. 

“EDDIE” HOWALD REITER received the Ph.D. in 
math from Cincinnati this past summer. She 
teaches at U. Santa Clara. Jim is director of new 
products for Clorox in Oakland. Sons Jeremy 
and Stuart are aged 7 and 4. 

CHARLES KESSLER has bought an old 10-room 
Victorian house at 12 Waldeck St., Dorchester, 
MA 02124. 

FRANCO Spoto and Dianne Weber were 
married Aug. 26 in Lebanon Springs, N.Y. He is 
chairman of Hamilton-Nichols Inc. of N.Y. and 
is making his European debut as an opera 
singer. 

JERRY and Connie (Krakeur ‘68) VON KorrF 
have a son, Joshua Solomon, born Aug. 28. 
Connie is working part time for the elementary 
school in St. Cloud, Minn., while Jerry con- 
tinues as supervising attorney for Little Falls 
Legal Services. Address: 3201 14th St. North, 
Apt. 306, St. Cloud, MN 56301. 


Philip ‘46; Marguerite 


JOANNE WILLIAMSON Dorenfeld has moved to 
Toronto where her husband, David, is an 
economist with Exxon. This past season she 
appeared in concert at the Diligentia Hall, The 
Hague, and on Dutch Radio, broadcast from 
the Concertgebouw, Amsterdam, where re- 
viewers noted her “exemplary elegance, per- 
fect methods and beautiful natural voice.” 
Address: 184 St. Clair Ave. East, Toronto, 
Canada M4T 1N8. 


1966 


SHEILA ALLEN Yeomans and husband, David 
‘60, have a daughter, Sheryl Anne, born May 
15. They continue to perform and teach at 
SUNY Fredonia where they are associate 
professors. Sheila has performed two contem- 
porary works in a concert at U-Mass. which 
will be aired on National Public Radio this year. 
Last March and April she and David toured 
California, performing a program of 20th 


EDWARD GOODWIN 
Alan ‘51 


JULIE HANSON 


Hanson ‘50 


ANDREW MATTSON NANCY MAY 


Peter ‘53 and Leila Ott 
Mattson ‘54 


Judith Arkin May ‘52 


century piano and vocal works. 

CHRISTINA ASCHER is in her second season as 
mezzo-soprano at the Badisches Staatstheater 
in Karlsruhe, West Germany. 

Nancy EBENBACH and James G. Newcomer 
were married Sept. 16. CaTHy Day attended the 
wedding. 

ANN GUNDERSHEIMER Tilove has received the 
Master of Family Therapy degree from the 
Hahnemann Medical College and Graduate 
School in Philadelphia. She is now working asa 
family therapist in the Community Mental 
Health Center of the Hahnemann system and 
is living with her two sons Adam, 6, and Jacob, 
4. Address: 7601 Crittenden St., #E-9, Philadel- 
phia, PA 19118. 

Fritz Mararri has been elected conductor of 
the Orchestra da Camera di Santa Cecilia, 
National Orchestra of Italy, for concerts in 
Rome, recordings and international tours. He 
is conducting State Philharmonics in Romania, 
Mexico, Poland and other concerts during 
1978-79, 

Jovy Tetrair-Richards has joined the human 


development program in Oberlin as an assist- 
ant professor for 1978-79, 
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James ‘49 and Portia Peters: 


Tom Wotr has returned to Kenya where he is 
“reviving his Swahili, finding out what hap- 
pened to his former students in the Taita Hills 
and trying to learn to play the fiddle.” He visited 
his former student, Noel Yatera ’76, at Usangi 
in the Pare mountains of Tanzania and “almost 
died of overeating, the hospitality was so 
abundant!” 


1965 Cluster reunion May 26-28 


CAROLYN K. Carr, A.M., has been appointed 
curator of art at the Akron (Ohio) Art 
Institute. She has taught art history at U- 
Akron and Kent State and for five years was art 
critic for the Akron Beacon Journal. 

Jim and Pat (RICHARDSON) JOHNSON have 
moved to 1437 Hidden Mesa Court, El Cajon, 
CA 92020. Phone 714/440-4398. Jim is in 
private practice of general and vascular surgery 
in San Diego. Pat works with an art dealer asa 


HEATHER BANKS is a public information 
specialist for the National Heart, Lung and 
Blood Institute in Bethesda. Address: 1207 
Crawford Dr., Rockville), MD 20851. Phone 
301/589-2720. 

ANITA Baurr Roberts, her husband, Bob, and 
sons Greg, 8, and Karl, 7, have moved to 
Maryland to be closer to their work. Anita has 
re-entered full-time research in biochemistry 
as a staff fellow in the National Cancer 
Institute, working on the role of retinoids 
(compounds in the vitamin A family) in the 
prevention of cancer. Bob, whose specialty is 
atmospheric physics, is an analyst with the 
Institute of Defense Analysis. Address: 9919 
Harrogate Road, Bethesda, MD 20034. 

ALicE Fry-Bauman has moved back to 
Pittsburgh where she works for Lutheran 
Service Society as a service coordinator for 11 
Meals on Wheels programs in Allegheny 
County. Her address: 340 Craft Ave., Apt. 
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ALAN SPIEGELBERG has been promoted to 
group controller for the Bendix heavy vehicle 
systems group. 

ROBERT E. StTIEFEL and his wife, Jennifer, 
received the M.Div. from Nashotah House, an 
Episcopal seminary in Wisconsin, in May. 
Presently, he is deacon to the Bishop of 
Colorado and expects to be made a priest by 
spring. 


1962 


Myrna AscH and Walter A. Maddox were 
married July 10. Walter holds graduate and 
post-graduate diplomas from Juilliard and is a 
violinist with the Detroit Symphony. Myrna 
teaches kindergarten for the Detroit public 
schools. Address: 1931 Fleetwood Dr., Grosse 
Pointe Woods, MI 48236. 


consultant. 103M, Pittsburgh, PA 15213. DENNIS REDMONT, chief of the AP’s Rome 
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David ‘48 Sue Kiddle Meyer ‘59; Roger and Mary Stickell Margaret Smith Mugel‘42 NEUMANN Anthony ‘57 and Mariette 


Lawrence ‘29 and Allene 
Houglan Kiddle ‘30 


DAVID OLSON 
Carl ‘50 


JAMES OLDHAM 
Alison Davis Oldham ‘51; 
Edith Bunker Davis ‘22 


JosepH Marxorr, M.D., has established a 
private practice in ophthalmology at 1600 
South Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19145. He is 
on the attending staffs of the Jefferson Medical 
College, the Wills Eye Hospital and the Albert 
Einstein Medical Center. Since receiving the 
Ph.D. from Syracuse in 1969 and the M.D. 
from Minnesota in 1974, he has pursued 
research in electrophysiology of the visual 
system. 

Peter RIcHarbs, former assistant professor 
of geology at Oberlin, has joined the Heidel- 
berg College Water Quality Laboratory as a 
research associate. He is helping to study the 
nutrient and sediment transport in the San- 
dusky River Basin to determine the relation- 
ship between land use and water quality. 


1964 Cluster reunion May 26-28 


Linpa Baitey Grotke is a reporter for the 
Sarasota Herald-Tribune in its Charlotte County 
Bureau after two years as a reporter for the 
Citizen in Auburn, NY. She and Chris, 14, 
Abbie, 11, and Jenny 6, moved to 1225 
Armsdale Ave., Port Charlotte, Fla. 33952 in 
June. 
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ELEANOR PIEZ 
Mary Harrison Piez ‘55 


Millikan, both ‘53; Robert 
‘24 


James ‘54 


The Univ. of Pennsylvania has awarded the 
Ph.D. posthumously to Mary KrayBiLL Owen 
who died in 1969. 

Gary LANE lives on a farm with his wife, 
Bonnie, and dogs Baron and Heathcliff. He 
teaches at U-Texas at San Antonio. In the 
spring, his book Sylvia Plath: New Essays on the 
Poetry will be published by Johns Hopkins 
University Press. ol 

CAL SKINNER Jr. has been re- 
elected to the Illinois House of 
Representatives, for the first M 
time without opposition. He has # 
held the 33rd District minority 'y J 
seat (Republican) since 1972 (ame 
and is on the appropriations, b as, 
transportation (GOP spokesman) and human 
resources committees as well as the legislative 
audit and economic & fiscal commission. Cal 
now has announced that he will seek G.O.P. 
nomination in 1980 for the U.S. Senate seat 
now held by Adlai Stevenson Jr. (D-Ill.) 

MILTON STEVENS won the audition for 
principal trombonist of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Washington, D.C. He and 
his wife, BETTY Mruk, have moved to 3326 
Longbranch Dr., Falls Church, VA 22041. 


Bernardo ‘50 


WILLIAMPOHLMAN DANIEL POWERS 
Cynthia Finch Powers ‘58 


Hiu Newcomb ‘58; 
Robinson ‘24 and Carolyn 
Jones Newcomb ‘23 


ABBY REMER 
Michael and Jane 
Weissman Remer, both ‘54 


Bureau, had an article, “Covering Terrorism,” 
in the October 1978 issue of AP World 
Magazine published by the AP for its member 
news organizations and for its staff worldwide. 
Dennis was in the thick of covering the Aldo 
Moro kidnaping last spring and he pointed out 
in the article that there is a dilemma for news 
personnel trying to cover a shadowy move- 
ment and agonizing about being used by the 
terrorists. “The media became an integral part 
of the Moro kidnaping,” he said. 


1961 


After seven years as manuscript librarian, 
LYNN BonriELD Donovan left the California 
Historical Society to pursue a career in archival 
consulting. She continues as the honorary 
curator of the Women in California Collection 
which she established and which the California 
Historical Courier calls “one of the most impor- 
tant resources of this type in California.” 

KENNETH Burky, formerly assistant professor 
of piano at U. Wisconsin in Eau Claire, is 
chairman of the piano department at Duquesne 
U. School of Music in Pittsburgh. 

STEPHEN CLAPP is teaching violin in the 
Oberlin Conservatory for 1978-79. 


53 


1960 


Maurice Cowen, M.D., was featured in the 
Aug. 28 issue of People Weekly for his work as 
team physician for the New York Yankees. 

Dave FitzGERALD has been promoted to 
director of family homes for children licensing 
division, Michigan Department of Social 
Services. He has completed a term as president 
of the Michigan Association of Children’s 
Agencies. New address: 174 Kenberry, East 
Lansing, MI 48823. 

MICHAEL LOWENSTEIN is the education project 
manager at the Solar Energy Research Insti- 
tute in Golden, Colo. He had been director of 
the solar energy division at Navarro College in 
Corsicana, Tex. 

PeTER NEUMAN is a partner in the newly- 
formed law firm of Neuman, Bivona and Dunn, 
P.C., in Newburgh, N.Y. He serves on the 
Orange County CETA Advisory Council and is 
an associate of the National College of Crimi- 


SytviA WALSH Utterback has been appointed 
assistant professor of religion, on a voluntary 
basis, in Emory College of Emory University. 


1958 


SALLY HERRINGTON Spitzer, “happily single 
again,” still is teaching in the Elmira City 
Schools and looking forward to developing new 
interests and abilities. New address: 824 W. 
Church St., Elmira, NY 14905. 


1957 


ARTHUR B. HUNKINS, associate professor of 
music at U-North Carolina at Greensboro, has 
been awarded second prize in the national Phi 
Mu Alpa Sinfonia Choral Music Composition 
Contest at Carnegie-Mellon University. He 
received the prize for his composition, “Ave 
Maria,” an a cappella liturgical work for mixed 
choruses. 


12, are residing in Altona, N.Y., a small town 
near Plattsburgh (Box 116, Zip 12910). 
NATHAN J. ROBFOGEL is co-director for the 
1979 annual campaign for the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Goal is $500,000. 
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WALTER GANDEK has become pastor of the 
Epworth United Methodist Church in Palmyra, 
N.J. Address: 500 Morgan Ave. Zip 08065. 

CLARK OLSEN has taken a new position as vice 
president of the Human Resources Institute of 
Morristown, N.J.,a consulting firm specializing 
in cultural change with programs in health, 
agricultural labor, business organization and 
community development. 

Ed’53 and Li (Somocy1) Stark cut their last tie 
to Garden City when daughter Mary graduat- 
ed from high school in June and they traded 
suburbia (60 x 100 manicured lawn, etc.) for 
four acres of woods and country garden and a 
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nal Defense Lawyers. 

LEONARD J. LIPKIN is on sabbatical from the U. 
of N. Florida and is spending the year visiting 
the math dept. at U-Maryland. 

NeIL RICHARDS is president for 1978-79 of 
GAMIS, the Graphic Arts Marketing Informa- 
tion Service of the Printing Industries of 
America Inc. He is coordinator, market re- 
search, graphic markets, for Eastman Kodak. 

JAMes R. TURNER, associate professor, has 
been appointed chairperson of the history 
department at the College of Wooster. He lives 
in Wooster with his wife, Harriet (who has 
been an assistant professor of Spanish on the 
OC faculty since 1973) and children, Henry, 9, 
and Sarah, 7. 

Davib and Sheila (Allen ’66) YEOMANS have a 
daughter (see Class of 1966). 


1959 


GeorGE HareLt, M.D., is an associate profes- 
sor of radiology at Stanford Medical School. He 
is a recent recipient of a $244,000 National 
Heart Institute award in the field of flow 


physiology. 


[ | 
JOHN STEVENSON 
George ‘56 


GAY THOMAS 
Philip ‘50 and Carol 
Morris Thomas ‘51 


Rev. WINIFRED Lomas Rinehart returned to 
the ministry when she and her husband, 
Robert Rinehart, whom she married five years 
ago, had to sell their farm in Wisconsin. She is 
pastor of Raisin United Presbyterian Church in 
Palmyra, Mich. Her husband makes hand- 
crafted wooden toys and gifts. They have a 
(step)daughter, 15, and a son, 3. 

The College Board has named RicHarp D. 
Rooney director of its Middle States Regional 
Office in Bethlehem, Pa. He has worked for the 
Board since 1966 as an associate director of the 
Middle States Regional Office, associate direc- 
tor in the New England Regional Office, and as 
director for the Comparative Guidance and 
Placement Program at the Board’s headquar- 
ters in New York City. 

CLARA SwirT Ailes has moved to 3425 Archer 
Ct., Virginia Beach, VA 23452. Her husband, 
Bob, recently took command of the nuclear 
cruiser USS Virginia (CGN 38) which is 
homeported in Norfolk. 
a 
1956 
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Nancy NELSON Stetson is plant manager for 
Agway Petroleum in Ellenburg Depot, N.Y, 
She and daughters Suzanne, 13, and Christine, 
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200-year-old farmhouse near Tarrytown, 
N.Y., where Ed is in engineering management 
with Technicon, a company making a wide 
variety of analytical instruments. He is cur- 
rently involved in an industrial project to 
measure fat, protein moisture, etc., in grains. Li 
went “back to school” some years ago, received 
the M.S. in L.S. from L.I.U., and has been a 
semi-employed school librarian ever since. Son 
Michael is a junior at Oberlin and Mary has 
enrolled at Hiram. Her twin, Richard, con- 
tinues at Margaret Chapman School for 
Exceptional Children in Hawthorne, N.Y. 
Address: 362 Granite Springs Road, Yorktown 
Heights, NY 10598. 


a eee 
1953 


Daniet Baer, M.D., laboratory director of 
Kaiser Permanente Medical Care in Clacka- 
mus, Ore., conducted a workshop dealing with 
efficient laboratory design at a joint meeting of 
the American Society of Clinical Pathologists 
and the College of American Pathologist held 
in St. Louis in mid-September. 
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CLAIRE PARKER resigned in August as elemen- 
tary principal in Desert Hot Springs, Calif., to 
return to Hawaii as music coordinator for 
Kailua Elementary School on the island of 


Oahu. 


1952 


RICHARD D. ERICKSON has been elected vice- 
president-international of Warner & Swasey 
Co. He had been serving a dual role since 1977 
as a group vice president with broad interna- 
tional responsibilities and as general manager 
of the turning machine division in Cleveland. 
In his new position Dick continues to direct 
operations at manufacturing facilities in Eng- 
land and Japan. In addition, he is responsibile 
for planning and coordinating expanded inter- 
national business activities throughout the 
company. 

BeTH VILLars Ishaq and her husband, Waris, 
have moved to 3916 Pam, Eugene, OR 97405. 
They attend the U-Oregon where “Dottie” is 
midway through an M.A. in education and he is 
completing a Ph.D. in Ed. Psych. He also 
counsels patients with behavioral and emotion- 
al disorders. After three years with the Marine 
Corps, their son, Rob, enrolled at U-Oregon 
Honors College. Carl works for Prudential, is 
married and has a daughter; Steve is a book 
salesman; Clarine is a senior in high school, 
Beckie and Maggie are in 7th and 8th grade and 
have become viola players. 


1951 


BarBARA HuGHes McMurtry has become 
dean of the college of humanities and fine arts 
at Texas Woman’s University in Denton. She 
was married Nov. 24 to Hugh R. Noel Jr. of 
Richmond, Va. 

CaroL Morris Thomas has become coordina- 
tor for the 27 libraries in the newly-formed 
Southwest Michigan Library Cooperative 
which uses state aid to provide better service 
for patrons. Largest library is Kalamazoo 
Public which serves a population of 122,000 
and smallest is Marcellus Twp. Library with a 
public of 2,000. See Class of 1976 for report on 
daughter Lindsey’s wedding. 


1950 
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Caro L. Bain Stabler received the M.A. in 
English from California State U. at Northridge 
in January 1978. She teaches English in 
Tarzana, a suburb of Los Angeles, where she 
has viewed at close range the integration of the 
nation’s second largest school system. 

Donatp C. Scott has been appointed vice 
chancellor for student services in the City 
Colleges of Chicago. 


SY 


1949 


PATRICIA MARSHALL Connors was honored by 
Fidelity Baptist Church in Cleveland for nine 
years of faithful service as musician and 
minister of music. In August she received a 
master’s in music performance from Cleveland 
State U. and currently is head of the music 
department at JFK High School. 

HucH T. MartIN has become media research 
manager for Marsteller Inc. in Chicago. He was 
formerly marketing and research manager, 
retail sales development for WMAOQ-TV. 

JANET Toouy Ferguson's husband, Edward, 
died in an auto accident Oct. 20 as he was 
returning home from Detroit. They had been 
married 23 years. Janet continues to work as a 
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social worker at Family and Children Services 
in Kalamazoo. She develops programs to assist 
parents who are raising or caring for mentally 
or physically disabled children or adults. Her 
eldest son, Mark, is a junior at Northwestern. 
Tim graduated from Interlocken Arts Academy 
in 1977 and works as a musician in Kalamazoo. 
Andrew, 10, lives at home. 


1947 


PETER AMANN has been appointed William E. 
Stirton professor of history for a five-year term 
at U-Michigan-Dearborn. 

FIORA CORRADETTI Contino, chairman of the 
choral department at Indiana U. School of 
Music since 1966, has been named to the 
faculty at Peabody Conservatory where she 
will direct the Peabody Chorus and the 
Peabody Chamber Chorus. For the past three 
years she also has directed the Aspen Choral 
Institute. 


1945 Cluster reunion May 26-28 


“The Dangers of Noise,” a Crowell Junior 


Book by Lucy Estrin Kavaler, illustrated by 
Richard Cuffari, was published Sept. 20, 1978, 
by Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York City. 

Bart HaicH and his wife, Sally Jo, have ason, 
Matthew Jordan, born July 7. New address: 501 
East Avenue, Apt. 1, Elyria, OH 44035. 


1944 Cluster reunion May 26-28 . 
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GERALD B. ANDERSON has received a certifi- 
cate of advanced study in educational adminis- 
tration from Old Dominion University and was 
initiated into Phi Delta Kappa. 


1943 Cluster reunion May 26-28 


Met Horr has completed 30 years with 
Amoco Chemicals Corp. He is currently a 
research supervisor in the Chemical Feed- 
stocks division at Naperville, Ill. He is credited 
with 19 U.S. patents and much of his recent 
technical work has been related to improving 
processes for manufacture of the raw materials 
used to produce polyester fabrics. In Sep- 
tember and October he and JEAN (REISINGER) 
listed 150 different birds on a trip to ten 
different areas of Australia. 

Bos and Rosemary (Lauthers ’45) WINDER are 
restoring and renovating the old American 
House in E. Waterford, Pa., and operating a 
music business (mostly pianos and organs) 
there. Daughter Deborah is helping them. Son 
Andy ’78 is studying law at Boston U. and 
daughter Sally ’73 is an attorney in a law office 
in Carlisle, Pa. Son John is still a linguist in the 
Air Force. 


1942 


DONALD L. HERDMAN has been appointed dean 
of academic affairs at Berkshire Community 
College. He has been dean and professor at the 
Peter Sammartino College of Education, 
Fairleigh Dickinson U., since 1965. 

During the fall meeting of the Harper & Row 
college department's West Coast region at the 
Silverado Country Club, Napa, Calif., Ken 
ROWLEY was presented with an award (for the 
third consecutive year) for sales achievement- 
exceeding $460,000. 


Oberlin College 


announces 


The 
Eighth 
Baroque 
Performance 


Institute 
for Voices and Viols 
Baroque Violin 
and ‘Cello 
Baroque Flute 
Baroque Oboe 
Baroque Bassoon 
and Harpsichord 
at Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 
June 17-July 8 
August Wenzinger, 
Musical Director 


For full information 
call or write: 


Prof. James Caldwell 
Oberlin College Conservatory 
of Music 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
(216) 775-8200 
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Vic STONE has returned to the U. Illinois law 
faculty full time after serving since 1975 as 
associate vice president for academic affairs. In 
September he became the new general counsel 
of the American Association of University 
Professors. 

Oscar Touster, A.M., professor of molecu- 
lar biology at Vanderbilt, delivered the com- 
mencement address at Tennessee Tech Aug. 
19. 

A. P. VAN IpeRSTINE has taken early re- 
tirement after teaching two years at Spar- 
tanburg, S.C., a year at East High School in 
Youngstown, Ohio, and 29 years at Woodrow 
Wilson High School in Youngstown. This gives 
Van time to take on the many projects he and 
Bee (CAMERON) can think up in the yard (22 
Riverside Drive, Poland, OH 44514), to write 
music, to read and to practice regularly at 
Pleasant Grove UP Church in Youngstown 
where he is organist. Bee still conducts nursery 
school and her art work via crafts financed a 
hiking tour of the Scottish Highlands last 
summer. 


1941 


ALEx Brooks, professor of law and psychia- 
try at Rutgers Law School, is visiting professor 
of public and international affairs at the 
Woodrow Wilson School of Princeton. 

After 25 years of teaching, JANE MAYER 
Shovell took an “early incentive retirement” 
plan. In June, she will be escorting an educa- 
tional trip to “Inside Asia,” which includes 
Singapore, Sri Lanka, India, Kashmir, Nepal, 
Bangkok, Hong Kong and the Peoples Republi 
of China. If anyone is interested, write her ac 
home: 3111 N.E. 51st St., Apt. 405C, Ft. 
Lauderdale, FL 33308. 


1939 


EUGENE FarBeR, M.D., spent 3 1/2 weeks in 
the People’s Republic of China in August. He 
and Dr. Robert Goltz from Minnesota were the 
first U.S. dermatologists to be invited to Red 
China by the China Academy of Medical 
Sciences. Dr. Farber visited seven cities and 20 
hospitals. On his return to Stanford, he 
reported that the Chinese lack trained derma- 
tologists for the tremendous load of patients 
and are “very anxious to send students over 
here.” 

Conductor Joseph Wincenc ‘37 featured 
HELEN STRASSBURGER Boatwright as guest 
soloist with the Amherst (N.Y.) Symphony 
Orchestra Oct. 22. Helen and MARGARET 
MILLER Wincenc were roommates in Oberlin. 
Helen and her husband, Howard, presented a 
“violin and voice” recital at Carnegie Recital 
Hall in New York City Jan. 6. 


1938 


A. Dwicut Cutter, Emily Sanford Professor 
of English Literature at Yale, won the 1978 
Explicator Award for his book The Poetry of 
Tennyson. The award is given for the best book 
of explication de texte published in 1977 in the field 
of English or American literature. 


1937 


In July, CHARLOTTE TINKER Beshears and her 
husband, Bob, returned to China for a 16-day 
tour. Charlotte still works as a lab technician 
for Gottlieb Hospital in Melrose Park, IIl. 


David H. Pinkney ‘36 will become presi- 
dent of the American Historical Association 
in 1980. He is professor of history at the 
University of Washington where he has been 
a member of the faculty since 1965. He 
specializes in modern French history and is 
acclaimed internationally as a scholar of 19th 
century France. He is president-elect of the 
15,000-member association for 1979. 
Pinkney is the author of four books, including 
“A Festschrift for Frederick B. Artz” 
(1964). He is a native of Elyria and taught 
at U. Missouri 1946 to 1965. 


1936 
EUGENE KLuG, chemical consultant, has 


changed his headquarters from Italy to 55, rue 
Jacques Daviel, 76100 Rouen, France. 


1935 


Louis KENT retired as ophthalmologist at the 
Christie Clinic in Champaign, Ill., on Aug. 1, 
his birthday and his 25th anniversary at 
Christie. 

PHIL SHUMAN has returned to Argentina for 
the rest of the winter. In November, his wife, 
Coleta died of a heart condition while they 
were visiting their daughter, Nelda, in Doyles- 
town, Pa. Phil had been helping Nelda coordi- 
nate the building of her new house. He plans to 
return to his cottage on Lake George in Silver 
Bay, N.Y. in the middle of May. 

After 26 years, Mary E. Stuper has retired as 
church and society editor of the Courier-Crescent 
in Orrville, Ohio. She remains active in church 
activities and still offers private music lessons 
at home. 


1934 


ELIZABETH Davis Kondorossy edited the text 
adapted for the oratorio “Son of Jesse.” It was 
written by her husband, Leslie, and performed 
by the Cleveland Philharmonic Chorus and a 
Symphony Orchestra Aug. 17 at the National 
Public Radio WBOE, Cleveland. 


FRANK ENGELHART has moved to 425 Wayfar- 
er Court, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 33589 and 
continues consulting and arbitration work. 


1932 


MEREDITH BLOss retired in December after 20 
years as head of the New Haven, Conn.., library 
system. 

SeTH Cary has been retired since 1976 from 
the Ventura County (California) Schools 
where he had been instrumental music teacher 
since 1960. He now practices his violins, plays 
occasionally in string quartets, swims about 
every other day and is “trying to make the best 
of the wholesale toy business.” 


1931 


ViRGINIA McCattum Hollenbeck and Henry 
B. Platt were married in June. He was a long- 
time Antioch College friend of Virginia’s 
husband, Richard Hollenbeck, who died in May 
1977. The Platts spend summers at Brecksville, 
Ohio, and winters at 1040 Sheridan Road, Mt. 
Dora, Fla. 32757. 


1930 


RALPH OrmsBy, who died Sept. 29 (LOSSES IN 
OBERLIN FAMILY, Sep-Oct 1978), was honored 
posthumously by his board of directors of the 
Family Service of Philadelphia where he was 
executive director for 24 years. They estab- 
lished in his memory a scholarship fund for 
needy graduate students in social work. Before 
his death, Ralph expressed the wish that 
friends who wanted to do something in his 
memory could contribute to the Class of 1930 
Scholarship Fund. 


1929 50th reunion May 26-28 


1927 


ELIZABETH SNYDER Schoonover was honored 
by an award andelection Oct. 16 to the “Second 
Wind Hall of Fame” in Hendersonville, N.C. 
The organization recognizes retirees who 
continue in their fields and “contribute to the 
betterment of their community.” Her citation 
was for choral, continuing piano and organ 
programs. 


1926 


Having tried “all the retirement centers 
around,” Mary BLackwoop Hebard,k, and her 
husband are “happiest in a house.” They have 
been taking courses at Saddleback College for 
the past two years and “enjoy being on campus 
again with young people.” New address: 24212 
Amurro Dr., Mission Viejo, CA 92691. 


1925 


LueppA Burce Baker and John D. Pearce 
were married March 28. Address: Maple Glen 
Apts., #E6, South Haven, MI 49090. 

Bos and Dolly (Dorotha Young ’27) WILLIAMS 
celebrated their 50th wedding anniversary 
Sept. 1 in Colorado at a dinner party given by 
their children. They completed their celebra- 
tion with a weekend trip to British Columbia. 
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1924 55th reunion May 26-28 


SS 

TepD Fores has received the annual Theo- 
dore M. Matson Memorial Award for his 
outstanding contributions to the advancement 
of traffic engineering. Ted and the late Mr. 
Matson collaborated in the 1930’s on studies 
pertaining to overtaking and passing on two- 
lane highways. 


MILDRED WALDRON Gallagher and her hus- 
band, Clarence, celebrated their 50th wedding 
ey Aug. 15 in Arlington Heights, 
Ill. 


Grace VINING Nichols’ husband, Rev. Ed- 
ward G., died Nov. 18 in Wellesley Manor 
Nursing Home of Huntington’s Chorea. He 
leaves two daughters, a son and eight grand- 
children. In June, the entire family plus Mrs. 
Nichols’ brother and her sister (Margaret 
Duncan ’33) visited the Nichols on their golden 
wedding anniversary. 


1920 


J. G. McGitt and his wife, Mary, were 
honored on their 60th wedding anniversary, 
Aug. 5. Mr. McGill has been an attorney in Oil 
City, Pa., for the past 55 years. He is active in 
church and is a member of the building 
committee for the new Presbyterian Home to 
be constructed in Oil City. 


1917 


Batt and Jo GRAHAM spent the month of 
August in Denmark where he was keynoter for 
the biennial international conference of SER- 
VAS — a family inter-visitation organization 

operating in 70 countries and every continent 
— and she conducted a parallel conference 
for non-delegates. 


1913 


Sept. 23, 1978, was “Fred Powers Day” i 
Amherst, Ohio, and more than 500 persons 
attended a reception and banquet in honor of 
FreD Powers’ 90th birthday (Sept. 25). In 
October, Fred and his wife, Beral, observed 
their 55th wedding anniversary. Fred was 
superintendent of schools in Amherst from 
1918 to 1956 and he presently works as an agent 
for Ray Haff Realty. 


GST Notes 


RosBert KAUFFMAN 56 B.D. has become pastor 
of Cross United Church of Christ in Berne, Ind. 

J. WiLtiaM Lee ’49 B.D., S.T.M. returned to 
St. Paul School of Theology for the first term 
this year on full time basis, teaching acore unit 
each morning and an elective on Tillich 
Tuesday and Thursday afternoon. He lives on 
campus from Monday evening to Friday 
afternoon as he did before he retired. 

F. N. MarsHBuRN ’35 B.D. received the 
honorary D.D. from the African Orthodox 
Church Synod during its national convention 
in Chicago in August “in recognition of 
services to humanity in his 50 years in the 
ministry.” 

Ropert D. SNypER ’59 B.D. has been trans- 
ferred from Shelby, Ohio, to Lockwood United 
Methodist Church in Akron. Home address: 
649 E. Ford Ave., Barberton, OH 44203. 
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Fully escorted motor coach tour of Keswick, Chester, Lincoln and York in 
England and Stirling, Aberdeen and Edinburgh in Scotland. Cost is $1,199 per 

person (double occupancy) and includes round trip air transportation, hotel 

Bem moggy ons, private motor coach throughout land itinerary, two meals 
aily. 


Option 2 


Free rental car for two weeks. No mileage limit. Lodging and full breakfast for 
one week in Invergowrie on the Firth of Tay. The second week is free for you to 
do as you please, making your own hotel and meal accommodations. Cost: $899 
(double occupancy). 


Option 3 
Same as Option 2 but with second-week lodging and breakfast daily at Keswick, 
England. Cost: $1,099. 


Other 1979 Tours: July 3-19 


West Coast departure, via Pan American Airways. Eleven days in Peoples 
Republic of China, two days in Tokyo, three days in Hong Kong. All meals in 
China, breakfasts in Hong Kong and Tokyo, welcome dinner in Hong Kong, 
farewell dinner in Tokyo. $2798 (double occupancy). 


Oct. 2-10 


Cleveland departure, round trip transportation, accommodations for seven 
nights in suite at the Swiss Alpine mountain resort, Thyon 2000, located 20 
minutes from Sion. $459 (double occupancy). Optional daily tours to Zermatt, 
Chillon and Montreux, Interlaken and other places. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 
Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074 


Please send brochure on 
O July tour to Japan and Peoples Republic of China 
O August tour to Scotland/England 
O October tour to Switzerland 
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Alumni Election:Candidates for Alumni Board 


Information on this and the following pages is furnished 
to enable alumni of Oberlin College to elect five directors 
of the Alumni Association who will serve three-year 
terms commencing July 1, 1979. 

The official ballot appears on the back cover and 
should be mailed to the board of canvassers on or before 
May 15, 1979. 


Representing classes prior to 1939 


Dorothy Shaffer Beck ‘25 A.B. 


Residence: Cleveland, Ohio. Occupation: Homemaker. 
Professional career: Assistant in public relations, 
Cleveland Museum of Art (1958-61). College and 
alumni activity: Former member, Alumni Council; 
division leader, Development Fund campaign; 
alumni class president (1965-70). Professional and 
civic organizations: Founding committee, 
Homecrafters Shop; Welfare Federation com- 
mittee; civilian exchange board; retired president 
of board, ane jennings Home; treasurer, Cleveland Institute of Art 
women’s committee; trustee and chairman, Maternal Health Associa- 
tion. 

Statement: “Today's Oberlin is of signal interest to me. I would consider it an honor to 
actively cooperate in carrying out the adopted policies of the Alumni Association. I am 
willing to pledge time and energy to this purpose.” 


~~. Winifred Cheney Wilder ‘28 A.B. 

» Residence: Santa Barbara, Calif. Occupation: Director, 
~ UNICARE for Santa Barbara Unitarian Church 
(1977-pres.). Professional career: Assistant Dean of 
Women, U. West Virginia (1928-31); girls’ direc- 
tor, Association House, Chicago (1931-32); direc- 
tor, Intercollegiate Council on Public Affairs, New 
York (1932-36); Connecticut State Director of 
Recreation, Extension Service (1936-37); Alabama 
State social worker (1938-40); executive director, 
Citizen’s Association, Kansas (1952-54); director, Wilder Tours (1954- 
64); Tennessee representative to U.S. Committee for UNICEF; 
executive director, United Fund (1964-68); associate director, Inter- 
national Student Affairs, U. Tenn. (1968-71). College and alumni activity: 
YWCA, WAA, class president from 45th to 50th reunion. Professional and 
civic organizations: President, Kentucky League of Women Voters; board 
member, AAUW; board member, Tennessee Partners of the Americas; 
reader for Recording for the Blind; president, Anderson County 
Democratic Women’s Club; president, Oak Ridge Civic Music Assn. 
Guild. 

Statement: “As President of the 50-year reunion class at Oberlin in ‘78, I got back on 
campus for various planning meetings and was impressed each time with the growth 
and forward-looking programs that existed on campus. I believe that small private 
colleges have a unique contribution to make to the over-all educational program of our 
entire country. Universities depend on them and would have great difficulty existing 
without them. However, many private colleges now are having great difficulties 
financially and otherwise just to exist. Therefore, it is more and more essential that 
Oberlin carry on its dynamic program which contributes to the vast field of education. I 
am fully aware of the important part the alumni play in the spirit of this college. Their 
support is vital to its programs. If elected, I would like to contribute my part to alumni 
planning for the future of Oberlin College.” 


Lois Goodenough Peterson ‘37 A.B. 

Residence: Swarthmore, Pa. Occupation: Interlibrary 
loan reference assistant, Swarthmore College 
(1975-pres.). Professional career: Elementary teacher, 
Niles, Mich. (1937-41); clerical work, Swarthmore 
Presbyterian Church (1954-60); assistant to 
reference librarian, Swarthmore (1960-65, 1968- 
pres.); office manager and secretary, Delaware 
County Democratic Committee (1965-73); jury 
A commissioner, County of Delaware (1970-78). 
College and alumni activity: Public Affairs Society; Executive Board, 
Forensic Union, Hi-O-Hi; YWCA; ODA; LLS; Mock Convention; class 
secretary (1947-49); Philadelphia Club; former member, Alumni 
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Board; captain in Philadelphia area in development campaign; worker 
in Philadelphia area, 1960 Science-Conservatory Bldg. Fund campaign; 
class agent, Alumni Fund (1942); member-at-large (1948-49); member, 
executive board, Philadelphia Alumni Club. Professional and civic 
organizations: Chairman, Swarthmore Democratic Committee; Girl 
Scouts; Players Club; first vice president, Democratic Women’s League 
of Delaware County; Swarthmore Women’s Club; vice chairman, 
Borough Democratic Committee; chaplain, Delaware County League 
of Democratic Women; PTA; former fine arts chairman, AAUW, South 
Bend; Board of- Trustees, Cheyney State College; Swarthmore League 
of Women Voters; delegate, Democratic Mid-Term Convention, 
Kansas (1974), Pennsylvania (1978); vice chairman, Delaware County 
Democratic Committee; secretary, association of State College and 
University Trustees; member, Task Force for Master Plan for Higher 
Education; member, Delaware County Board of Elections. Misc.: Listed 
in “Who’s Who in American Politics.” 

Statement: “Oberlin has been a part of my life for as long as I can remember, since my 
grandparents and parents were Oberlin graduates. I have worked for and served under 
five presidents of the College. I have supported Oberlin emotionally and financially 
since my graduation, and I have kept in touch with change and growth on campus 
through alumni activities, reunions and having three children on campus for 11 
consecutive years during the ‘60's and ‘70's. I would consider it an honor and a 
privilege to continue to be an active part of the Oberlin scene by being a member of the 
Alumni Board.” 


Representing classes 1939-1948 


Raymond W. Cummings ‘39 A.B., 

‘42 M.S. (Syracuse) 

Residence: Fayetteville, N.Y. Occupation: President 
and owner, Industrial Fabricating Corp., Syracuse 
(1968-pres.). Professional career: Jr. accountant, 
Gilfoil & McNeal (1940-42); Lt. Commander, U.S. 
Naval Academy Submarine School (1942-45); sr 
accountant (1945-49), partner (1949-56), Gilfoil, 
McNeal & Cummings; controller, secretary, and 
treasurer (1956-68), Crouse-Hinds Co.; past 
president, Manufacturer’s Assn. of Syracuse. College and alumni activity: 
“O” club, track, cross country; president, Syracuse Alumni Club; 
committee member Reunion Fund; president, class of 1939; national 
chairman of Heisman Fund campaign. Professional and civic organizations: 
Director and treasurer, Syracuse dispensary; director and first vice 
president, American Cancer Society in Syracuse; former director, 
Syracuse Governmental Research Bureau; member, Controller’s 
Institute of America; past president, N.Y. State Society of CPA’s and 
American Institute of CPA’s; commissioner of education; director, 
Jardine Bronze and Aluminum Foundry Inc.; former board member and 
president of Plaza Nursing Home Co. Inc.; trustee, Canal Museum and 
Community Foundation of Syracuse; trustee, Syracuse Savings Bank; 
president, Syracuse Symphony Orchestra Inc.; chairman, Central New 
York Region, United Negro College Fund. Misc.: Presidential citation, 
1977 Community Service Award, Rotary Club. 

Statement: “Service on the Alumni Board would give me an opportunity to serve the 
College in furthering alumni support and alumni activities. I am a strong supporter of 
Oberlin College and am grateful for my Oberlin education. I want Oberlin to continue 
to be a strong institution academically and to continue to be able to offer the opportunity 
for a well-rounded college experience for all of its students. I will do whatever I can to 
assist the college in maintaining its outstanding faculty and overall leadership.” 


so) Robert W. Clarke ‘43 A.B., 
\ ‘46 M. Div. (Yale) 


Residence: Cleveland, Ohio. Occupation: Director, 
University Christian Movement (1951-pres.). 
Professional career: Asst. minister, Storrs (Conn.) 
Congregational Church (1946-49); executive 
secretary, St. Paul campus YMCA, U. Minnesota 
(1949-51). College and alumni activity: Worship 
chairman, Oberlin Religious Activities Council; 
member (1976-pres.), president (1978), Clev reland 
Alumni Club; YMCA; Consultant in 1961 career conference. Professional 
and civic organizations; Former member, Warrensville Heights school 
board; member, Health, Higher Education and Welfare Commission of 
the United Church of Christ (1974- pres.); member (1972-pres.), 
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president (1976-77), Ohio board United Ministries in Higher Educati 

in Ohio. een 
Statement: “I am willing to serve on the Alumni Board because | believe in Oberlin 
College. My membership on the board of the Cleveland Club has revealed clearly how 
much alumni clubs and their members can contribute to the College The “Re 
Program,” the Career Counseling and Winter Term programs, among ober anh 
us ways to serve our College and help our present students. If elected, I would heatenee 
the strengthening of the many ways we can continue to share in the life of Oberlin.” 


Pratt Byrd ‘46 A.B., 
‘47 M.A. (Wisconsin) 


Residence: Washington, D.C. Occupation: Executive 
secretary, Foreign Service Grievance Board. 
Professional career: Master, Judson School, Phoenix, 
| Ariz. (1947-49); Foreign Service Officer, U.S. 
Dept. of State (1950-pres.). College and alumni 
activities: President, senior class; student council 
- and elections committee; varsity tennis; alumni 
admissions rep. (1966-pres.), Washington, D.C. 
area. Professional and civic organizations: PTA; Embassy organizations; 
chairman, International School Board. 

Statement: “I should be honored to serve as a member of the Oberlin Alumni Board. I 
hope to bring to the Board an interest in combining the best of past traditions with the 
new directions that quality education must take in the future if it is to survive. My 
experience as a Foreign Service officer with varied assignments in many parts of the 
world would be, I believe, of practical use on the Alumni Board, for I have been exposed 
to many different educational systems and philosophies both as an observer as well asa 
parent. As chairman of the Board of the International School in Djakarta, I learned 
about the educational concerns of a developing nation. My service in Hungary and my 
specialized studies in Eastern European affairs have brought some awareness of 
communist imperatives in education. The London assignment brought detailed 
knowledge of the values and problems of an educational philosophy which has had a 
major influence on American education. Parents around the world are concerned about 
the education of their young, and as a parent of four, including one Oberlin graduate 
(Bill ‘73), one Middlebury and one Swarthmore graduate, I believe I have some views 
and impressions of contemporary American liberal arts education to contribute. I 
remain convinced that those of us who believe in the value of a liberal education for our 
young must, whenever possible, do more than just pay the bills. Since participation on 
Oberlin’s Alumni Board may contribute to that end, I accept with pleasure the 
possibility of serving on the Board.” 


enting classes 1949-1958 


ae RE 

“ Anne Osborn Krueger ‘53 A.B., 
‘56 M.A. (Wisconsin) ‘58 Ph.D. 
Residence: Minneapolis. Occupation: Professor of 
economics, U. Minnesota (1966-pres.). Professional 
career: Instructor and research associate, U. 
Wisconsin (1958-59); assistant professor of 
economics (1959-63), associate professor of 
economics (1963-66), U. Minnesota. College and 

~ , alumni activity: Student Council; delegation chair- 

Pat a man, Mock Convention; Forum Board, Forensic 

Union; Review; YWCA; Women’s Career Conference; Mock UN; WAA; 
WSGL. Professional and civic organizations: Consultant, Agency for 
International Development (1965-72); president, Minnesota Economic 
Association (1971-72); member (1973-pres.), vice chairman (1976-77), 
chairman (1977-pres.), Committee Z, AAUP; board of editors, Journal of 
Economic Literature (1973-76); consulting editor, Portfolio; consultant, 
National Science Foundation (1974-78); president, Midwest Economics 
Association (1974-75); vice president, American Economic Association 
(1977). Aree 
Statement: “The more | see of the problems of publicly-financed large universities, the 
more convinced I am that smaller, liberal arts institutions are of vital importance for 
higher education. Oberlin has long been a leader in the liberal arts tradition, and I 
would welcome the opportunity for closer involvement with the College and its 
mission. 


Repres 


Dorothy Rockwell Avery ‘55 A.B. 
Residence: Washington, D.C. Occupation: Consultant, 
Intelligence Research Specialist (East Asia), Les: 
Dept. of State (1966-pres.). Professional career: 
Research analyst, CIA, Washington, D.C. (1957- 
62); Intelligence Research Specialist, Dept. of State 
(1962-66). College and alumni activity: Mock Conven- 
tion; four college conference; Review; Hi-O-Hi; 
ODA; worker, 1960 Science-Conservatory 
a « Building Fund campaign; admissions representa- 
tive, Washington, D.C. (1968-75), coordinator (1969-74); president 
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(1971-74), member (1969-75), Washington alumni club. Professional and 
civic organizations; Member, board (1976-78) and president (1977-78), 
Sheridan School Parents Association; member, board (1974-pres.) and 
vice president and public relations (1975-pres.), Friendship 
Neighborhood Coalition. 

Statement: “In part because of our own wishes, the alumni have not played as large a 
supportive role in the College as I believe is desirable. We should further develop the 
recent innovations in alumni-related activities — in admissions, Winter Term study 
and career counseling — while seeking other ways of increasing alumni involvement in 
helping to strengthen Oberlin. I also believe that the College could benefit from a better 
understanding of the needs and interests of its alumni, and, perhaps, my experience in 
Washington would be helpful in this regard.” 


Eileen Tate Cline ‘56 Mus.B., 


‘60 Mus.M. (Colorado) 


Residence: Bloomington, Ind. Occupation: D.M.E., 
Indiana U. School of Music. Professional career: Vocal 
music teacher, Gary, Ind. (1956-58); library 
assistant, U. Colorado (1958-59); organist, First 
' Church of Christ, Scientist, Boulder (1959-69), 
Swarthmore (1969-70); independent piano study 
” ms; (1959-70); coordinator, continuing education 
* » #888 piano and piano instructor (1965-75). College and 
alumni activity: President, Christian Science Organization; secretary, 
Con Board; dorm president; WAA; NAACP; Madrigal group; 
Mummers; opera lab; Mus.Ed. Club; CESCO; Pi Kappa Lambda; choir; 
Alumni Board; chairman, campus affairs committee (1972-75). 
Professional and civic organizations: UC Christian Science Organization; 
former member, Music Committee Council on the Arts and 
Humanities, Colo.; chairman, Colorado State Student activities 
program and president in Boulder area for M.T.N.A.; member, 
National Keyboard Committee (1977); member, judging faculty, 
National Guild of Piano Teachers; president, Young Musicians of 
Boulder; Chicago Symphony Orchestra Chorus (1957-58); YWCA; 
Danforth Foundation Conference Planning Committee (1977); 
Colorado State Music Teachers Association (1967-69, 71-73); advisory 
board, Boulder Community Folk Arts Center. Misc.: Founder and 
director, Boulder Children’s Choir (1972-75); listed in International Who's 
Who in Music and Musicians, seventh edition. 
Statement: “I am delighted to be nominated to serve again on the Alumni Board. It isa 
working board — a creative way for alumni to use organizational skills and put ideas to 
work for Oberlin. Oberlin has a most substantially contributive alumni constituency. 
Some of the school’s most effective programs, were begun as Alumni Board projects. 
Feedback from students has been that the alumni are their most ardent and sincere 
supporters, really “in their corner,” and a tremendous boost to their morale. For many 
of us, Oberlin remains synonymous with the highest sense of principle and its practical 
positive application has consistently demonstrated ability to be a moral leader, not 
waiting to see what others would do first — dealing with challenge in a fresh way, 
finding viable solutions growing out of clear motives, functioning according toa positive 
ethic. Once, the moral issues were relatively clearcut. Today presents a different 
challenge. Many other schools encourage the presence of ethnic minorities and women. 
Many other schools offer fine academic preparation, and are accessible to a large 
segment of the population. The old concept of missionary work has become obsolete. 
Having had to focus all her energies, in recent years, on surviving financial and 
curricular turmoil, and having done that very well, Oberlin’s challenge now is to help 
pioneer, refine, redefine ways in which to speak creatively to the needs of its more diverse 
student body and of the more complex world its graduates go out to work with. It is a 
critical period, one in which the perspectives of alumni can be an immense resource. T he 
mechanism for creative alumni partnership within the college structure holds 
tremendous potential; my intense desire is to be able to lend my energies to realizing that 
potential.” 


Representing classes 1959-68 


= Richard S. Page ‘59 A.B., ‘61 M.P.A. 
m (Princeton), ‘62 M.A., ‘67 Ph.D. 


Residence: Arlington, Va. Occupation: Administrator, 
U.S. Department of Transportation (1977-pres.). 
Professional career: Research assistant, Senate Sub- 
committee on National Security staffing and 
operations, Washington, D.C. (1962-64); 
legislative assistant to Sen. Henry M. Jackson 
(1964-66); program coordinator, Forward Thrust 

' Inc. (1966-68); assistant professor, U. Washington 
Graduate School of Public Affairs (1968-69); special assistant to the 
mayor and deputy mayor, Seattle (1969-71); director, Department of 
Public Services, Seattle (1972-74); executive director, Municipality of 
Metropolitan Seattle (1974-77). College and alumni activity: Editor, Review; 
NSA coordinator, Student Dipman Scholarship; student council 
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subcommittee; director, international student relations seminar; 
student union committee; Mock Convention; worker, 1960 Science- 
Conservatory Bldg. Fund campaign. Professional and civic organizations: 
National Council of the American Society of Public Administration; 
Rotary; American Political Science Association; board of directors, 
Washington Environment Council; American Association for the 
Advancement of Science; American Public Transit Association and 
chairman, policy planning subcommittee; executive committee, 
Forward Thrust Citizens Committee; Committee of Young Scientists 
advising board of directors; board member, Association of 
Metropolitan Sewerage Agencies; Sierra Club; COSMOS. 

Statement: “I am a candidate for the Alumni Board because of my commitment to 
maintaining and expanding the values of Oberlin College. There are many ways to do 
this, and many men and women associated with Oberlin are engaged in doing it. One of 
the best ways is enlisting the energy and active personal participation of the alumni. All 
three perspectives — students, faculty and administration, and alumni — are different. 
Each is valuable in shaping Oberlin and improving its educational program. As a 
member of the Alumni Board, I would be determined to solicit alumni views and 
influence in all aspects of the College. My background is varied, and because I have 
lived in Seattle and Washington, D.C. and worked in local and federal governments, 
taught in a university and served in a variety of professional and civic organizations, | 
believe I have knowledge and skills, and a rich experience, that would be helpful to the 
Alumni Board.” 


Donald J. Borut ‘63 A.B., 
‘65 M.P.A. (U. Michigan) 


Residence: Washington, D.C. Occupation: Director, 
Management Development Center, International 
City Management Association (1971-pres.). 
Professional career: Administrative assistant and 
assistant to city administrator, Ann Arbor (1964- 
69); instructor, U. Michigan Bureau of Industrial 
~ Relations seminars on program budgeting (1968- 
_. 71); assistant city administrator, Ann Arbor (1969- 
71). College ror alumni activity: Standards committee; International 
Affairs committee; YMCA; Musical Union; G & S Players; Mock 
Convention; co-president, Ann Arbor Alumni Club; alumni job 
counselor. Professional and civic organizations: American Society for Public 
Administration; International City Management Association; 
American Association for the Advancement of Science; PTA; national 
committee on productivity advisory committee; National Science 
Foundation Advisory Committee. 
Statement: “I can remember my student perception of alumni, old folk (“‘o.f.'s”) trying 
to relive the past by keeping Oberlin from responding to the present. Iam now ano.f. — 
twice the age of an entering freshman, and clearly my own perspective on this august 
group has changed. Students may still perceive alumni as a dragging anchor but I now 
realize that age builds a different perspective which can and, hopefully, does strengthen 
the college — not by resisting change, but by encouraging Oberlin to develop programs 
to respond to conditions as they exist or may develop in the future. We do not and must 
not play a controlling role, rather we offer an opportunity to broaden the learning 
opportunities for students. My own work is in the area of management, assisting local 
governments to be responsive to citizen needs and helping to humanize organizations — 
bureaucracy. This in part involves creating a notion of joy and humor in large scale 
organizations through technical assistance, training and peer (colleague) support. This 
skill, I believe, can be applied effectively to the work of the Alumni Association. 
Encouraging and providing involvement in programs is one of my primary professional 
responsibilities which directly relate to the alumni board's work.” 


Paul Osterman ‘68 A.B., 
‘76 Ph.D. (M.I.T.) 


Residence: West Newton, Mass. Occupation: Asst. 
professor of economics, Boston U. (1975-pres.). 
Professional career: Elementary teacher, NYC public 
schools, special asst. to the President, Brooklyn 
College. College and alumni activity: Member, Senate 
exec. committee; editorial board, Review; chairman, 
Student Educational Policy Committee; Woodrow 
Wilson designate; OACR; SDS; OCABC; YMCA; 
Young Democrats. Misc.: Contributed articles to journals and is editor 
of three books. 

Statement: “Oberlin made a lasting impact upon the lives of its students. Deep 
friendships were formed, interests were developed and exciting times were had. Colleges 
across the country are having a hard time now and serving on the Alumni Board seems 
a good way of repaying Oberlin and assuring that today’s students feel about the school 
as we did. I think I have some skills and experience which will help. I am closely in touch 
with colleges and teaching. My research has been on problems of social justice, 
especially race and sex discrimination. I will bring these concerns and my experience to 
my work on the Alumni Board.” 
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pean: class 1969-78 


Gail Schwertman Treesiwin ‘69 A.B. 


Residence: Addy, Washington. Occupation: Program 
coordinator, Council for Children (1978-pres.). 
Professional career: Child care worker (1969-70); co- 
director, pre-school and coordinator, Early 
Childhood Education for New School Movement 
(1970-73); teacher’s aide (1973-74); apprentice 
mechanic (1976-77). College and alumni activity: 
‘ OACR; WRA; SRA; Outdoor Club. Professional and 
we i civic organizations: Board of directors, Tri-County 
Big Brother/Big Sister program; Stevens-Pend Orielle County 
Planning Committee for juvenile diversion project; concert clarinet, 
Old Mission Chamber Orchestra, Kettle Falls, Wash. 

Statement: ‘I am happy and amazed to find that it still means a great deal to me to bea 
part of a multigenerational community reaching from the present back into the early 
part of this century. I really care about Oberlin College and its influence and impact on 
society and present day students. I believe that the Alumni Board, an important part of 
this community, does have the ability to partake in and influence the general process of 
the college. I would appreciate the opportunity to become actively involved in this process 
once again. Iam particularly interested in and committed to strengthening the ties of the 
Alumni Association with the current student body and the societal issues that concern 
all of us.” 


Karen Rosenberg ‘73 A.B. 

Residence: Philadelphia. Occupation: Consultant, 
Wharton Applied Research Center (1978-pres.). 
Professional career: Staff writer, Scholastic 
Magazines (1973-74); consultant, Baldridge 
Reading and Study Skills (1974-75); assistant 
marketing manager (1975-76); marketing 
manager, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich (1976-78). 
College and alumni activity: Staff, Review; Hillel; 
Executive Board. Professional and civic organizations: 
Vice Sree Wharton Women; Wharton M.B.A. panel; Oberlin 
Alumni Assn. Misc.: EdPress Award for excellence in educational 
journalism. 

Statement: “I have lived through and actively participated in an important period in the 
life of Oberlin. I came to Oberlin in the wake of the Vietnam war. I helped establish the 
Women’s Collective. Oberlin’s place in that turbulent world and its responsibilities to 
its environment were all prime concerns of ours as students. It was an exciting time to be 
growing up. I had the great fortune to be growing up at Oberlin. It is as a representative 
of this generation that I am running for Alumni Board. We are a committed, energetic 
generation. A generation that helped Oberlin rethink and refocus its energy and 
purpose. We should continue to shape the college that gave us so much. I have grown 
since Oberlin. I have made a career and begun graduate work. By July, I will have 
graduated with new skills. This will help me better understand Oberlin’s special and 
changing situation. I would bring to this post both strong affection for the institution 
and concrete skills to contribute to its continued flourishing.” 


Jennifer Alter ‘76 A.B. 

Residence: Chicago. Occupation: Associate editor, 
Serving Advertising in the Midwest (1977-pres.). 
College and alumni activity: Managing editor, news 
editor and features editor, Review. Professional and 
civic organizations: Editor, Overset. 

Statement: “Though I never expected to be asking to return to 
Oberlin at least once a year, now that I've reflected on the idea 
I find it rather appealing. As a resident of Chicago I have 
frequent cause to run into recent Oberlin grads, and by 
keeping in touch with friends and meeting others I feel I would be able to represent the 
interests of those who have graduated in the past decade. In addition, my experiences at 


Oberlin are fresh enough to recall, yet I believe I have developed enough perspective to be 
objective and constructive.” 
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Revisions proposed in Constitution 


he Alumni Board has proposed 

certain revisions in the Con- 

stitution of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of Oberlin College which was 
adopted April 30, 1969. 

In the following presentation, the 
unchanged text of the Constitution is 
in Roman type, proposed new word- 
ing is in italics type and proposed dele- 
letions are set aside by brackets. 

Alumni are asked to vote FOR or 
AGAINST the revised Constitution 
by using the same ballot (back cover) 
in which votes are cast for new 
members of the Alumni Board. A 
majority of those voting prior to May 
15, 1979, is required for adoption of 
the revised Constitution. 


ARTICLE I — CONSTITUTION 

The Alumni of Oberlin College, in 
order to foster the interests and con- 
tinuing excellence of Oberlin College, to 
foster acquaintance and friendship among 
the alumni, to facilitate the dissemination of 
information about Oberlin College to the alumni, 
to provide a means by which alumni can make their 
views known to Oberlin College, to organize the 
alumni in projects of service to Oberlin College, 
and to further the educational interests of 
the alumni, shall be organized into an 
association to be known as The Alumni 
Association of Oberlin College. 


ARTICLE II — MEMBERSHIP 


SECTION 1. Types 

There shall be three types of 
membership: Active, Associate and 
Honorary. 


SECTION 2. Active Members 

A. Every graduate of the College of 
Arts and Sciences of Oberlin College, the 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, the 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology. 

B. Former students of the College of 
Arts and Sciences of Oberlin College, the 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, the 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, 
the Oberlin Academy, and the Oberlin 
Kindergarten Primary Training School. 
SECTION 3. Associate Members 

As may be determined by the Alumni 
Board (ie. husbands or wives of 
members, members of the College Faculty 
or Administration, or others associated 
with the College or the Association, who 
are not otherwise members). 
SECTION 4. Honorary members). 

A. Those upon whom the College has 
conferred an honorary degree. 

B. Those whom the Alumni Board 
may elect. 
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SECTION 5. Powers of Members 

Only active members of the Association 
may vote or hold elective office. Associate 
and Honorary members, however, who 
have voting power in local area alumni 
organizations [clubs], may vote in the Club 
Leaders’ [Alumni Club Presidents’] Council 
when serving as official representatives to 
that Council. 


ARTICLE II — 
MEETINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
SECTION 1. Annual Meeting 

There will be an annual meeting of the 
Association at a time and place set by the Alumni 
Board. 

[The activities of the Association and 
the activities of the Alumni Board during 
the preceding year will be reported to the 
Association at an annual meeting at a time 
and place set by the Alumni Board] 
SECTION 2. Special Meetings 

The President of the Association may, 
and at the request of the Alumni Board or 
any 100 members of the Association shall, 
call a special meeting of the Association. 
Written notice of the time, place, and 
purpose thereof shall be published in an 
issue of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine or 
sent by mail to all alumni not less than ten 
days, or more than sixty days prior to the 
date of the meeting. 

SECTION 3. Quorum 

Two hundred active members in person 
shall constitute a quorum at any annual or 
special meeting. 

SECTION 4. _ Report 

There will be a report to the Association of the 
activities of the Association and the activities of the 
Alumni Board during the preceding year at least 
annually. 


ARTICLE IV — 
ALUMNI BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
SECTION 1. Powers 

The Alumni Board of Directors 


(hereafter referred to as the Alumni 
Board) shall be the legislative body of the 
Association, and shall pass upon, and 
approve, and may initiate, enterprises on 
behalf of the interests of the Association 
and the College. It may by resolution 
make recommendations or suggestions 
on behalf of the Association to the faculty, 
the administrative officers, or the trustees 
of the College. 
SECTION 2. Membership 
The Alumni Board shall be composed of 
the following: 
VOTING MEMBERS 
A. Fifteen members-at-large 
elected by the alumni. 
B. Elected officers of the Associa- 
tion. Representative of the 


Graduate School of Theology 
alumni. Members of the executive 
committee of the Class Presidents’ 
Council and of the Executive Committee 
of the Club Leaders’ Council. 
[Members of the executive com- 
mittee of the Class and Club 
Presidents’ Council.] Such com- 
mittee chairpersons [men] as may 
be determined by the Alumni 
Board. 

C. The six alumni-elected members 
of the Board of Trustees of 
Oberlin College. 


The Alumni Board may also include: 
ADVISORY, NON-VOTING MEMBERS 

A. Employed executive staff of the 
Association. 

B. At least one [The] representative 
of the Student Body [of Oberlin 
College], selected by means es- 
tablished by the Alumni Board. 
At least one [A] representative of 
the Faculty of Oberlin College. 

D. At least one representative of the 
Administrative Staff of Oberlin 
College. 

E. Other individuals as designated 
by the Alumni Board. 

SECTION 3. Election of Members-at- 
Large 

The members-at-large shall be elected 
and their election certified in such manner 
as shall be determined by the Alumni 
Board, and all such elections shall be 
conducted under the supervision of the 
executive director. Five members shall be 
elected each year for a term of three years. 
SECTION 4. Vacancies 

In the event of a vacancy on the Alumni 
Board by reason of death, resignation or 
otherwise, the vacancy shall be filled by 
appointment by the Alumni Board for the 
unexpired portion of the term in which 
such vacancy occurred. Should the vacan- 
cy occur in the office of President, the 
[Vice-President or] President-Elect shall 
succeed to the presidency, and the new 
vacancy filled by appointment by the 
Alumni Board. 
SECTION 5. Meetings of the Alumni 
Board 

The Alumni Board shall hold an annual 
meeting. Additional meetings of the 
Board may be called by the president or 
shall be called by the president upon the 
request to him by any five members of the 
Board. 
SECTION 6. Quorum 

Ten voting members shall constitute a 
quorum of the Board. 
SECTION 7. Executive Committee 

The executive committee of the Alumni 
Board shall consist of the officers of the 
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Association, the executive director (ex- 
officio), the chairperson [man] of the 
executive committee of the Class Presidents’ 
Council, the chairperson of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Club Leaders’ Council, and the 
Chairperson of all other committees of the Alumni 
Board who are voting members of the Alumni 
Board. [Class and Club Presidents’ Coun- 
cil and a minimum of four voting 
members of the Alumni Board appointed 
by the President of the Association for a 
one-year term.] 

The executive committee shall have 
power to act with full authority of the 
Alumni Board between meetings of the 
Board and shall meet upon call. Six voting 
members shall constitute a quorum of the 
executive committee. All other Alumni 
Board members shall be notified of the 
executive committee meetings. If present 
and voting members, they shall have the 
right to vote. Actions taken by the 
Executive Committee shall be reported 
promptly to all members of the Alumni 
Board. 

SECTION 8. Other Committees 

The Alumni Board may create such 
other committees as it may deem 
necessary and proper. The chairperson 
[man] and members of any committee 
thus created may be appointed by the 
president. The executive director or a 
designated representative shall be a 
member ex-officio of all such committees. 
If not otherwise members, the chairpersons 
[man] of such committees may be ap- 
pointed Advisory Members of the Alumni 
Board with terms commensurate with the 
duration of their assignment. 

SECTION 9. By-Laws 

For its government and that of the 
Association, the Alumni Board may adopt 
By-Laws, Regulations or Standing Rules 
not inconsistent with this constitution. 


ARTICLE V — OFFICERS 
SECTION 1. Elected Officers 

The Association shall have a president 
and such other officers as the Alumni 
Board shall deem necessary for the 
smooth operation of Association business 
and shall elect. The maximum number of 
officers of the Association shall be five. 
The duties, titles and terms of office shall 
be determined by the Alumni Board. 

No member of the administrative staff 
or faculty of Oberlin College may serve as 
an elected officer or voting member of the 
Alumni Board. Such individuals may 
serve as advisory members of the Alumni 
Board and on Alumni Board Committees. 
SECTION 2. Vacancies 

In the event of a vacancy in any office by 
reason of death, resignation or otherwise, 
the vacancy shall be filled by appointment 
by the Alumni Board in accordance with 
ARTICLE IV, Section 4 of this constitution. 
SECTION 3. Employed Executive Staff 

The Association shall employ an ex- 
ecutive director and may have an assistant 
executive director and an editor of the 
Alumni Magazine. Employed Executive 
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Staff shall be appointed by and responsible 
to the Alurnni Board for daily administra- 
tion of the Association and the implemen- 
tation of policies promulgated by the 
Alumni Board. Such other personnel as 
are necessary for the operation and 
administration of the Association may be 
employed by the Executive Director. 


ARTICLE VI — CLASS ORGANIZA- 
TION 

Prior to graduation each class shall elect 
such officers [a president and such other 
officers] as are deemed necessary by the 
class [or the Alumni Board Regulations]. 
The Alumni Board may [shall] establish 
guide lines for class organization. 


ARTICLE VII — 
CLASS PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL 
SECTION 1. Membership 

The class presidents shall be organized 
into a Class Presidents’ Council which 
shall meet at times determined by the 
Alumni Board. 

SECTION 2. Officers 

The President of the Alumni Association shall 
appoint three members to the Executive Committee 
of the Class Presidents’ Council, which members 
shall be members of the Class Presidents’ Council. 
The duties and terms of office of the Executive 
Committee of the Class Presidents’ Council shall be 
established by the Alumni Board, and they shall be 
voting members of the Alumni Board. 

[The Class Presidents’ Council shall 
elect such officers as are required by the 
Alumni Board. The officers shall consti- 
tute the Executive Committee of the 
Class Presidents’ Council.] 


ARTICLE VIII — 
CLUBS 
SECTION 1. Organization 

Any group of members of the Associa- 
tion may petition the Alumni Board for 
recognition as a branch of the Associa- 
tion. Such petition shall: 

(1) State that the group agrees to 
abide by the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the Alumni Associa- 
tion and the Alumni Board. 

(2) Include a list of the petitioning 
members. 

SECTION 2. Membership 

Any club shall permit a person who is an 
active, associate or honorary member as 
stipulated in Article II of this Constitution 
to become an active member in such club 
with full voting powers therein and to 
serve as an Officer of the club. 
SECTION 3. By-Laws 

An area alumni club may develop such 
By-Laws for its governance as are not 
inconsistent with the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the Alumni Association. 
SECTION 4. Recognition 

The Alumni Board shall establish 
procedures and requirements for recogni- 
tion of clubs, and may withdraw recogni- 
tion of inactive clubs or those which do 
not abide by the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the Association. 
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ARTICLE IX — CLUB LEADERS’ 


[PRESIDENTS’] COUNCIL 
SECTION 1. Membership 
The area club leaders [alumni club 


presidents] shall be organized into a Club 
Leaders’ [Presidents’] Council which shall 
meet at times determined by the Alumni 
Board. 
SECTION 2. Officers 

The President of the Alumni Association shall 
appoint three members to be the Executive 
Committee of the Club Leaders’ Council, which 
members shall be members of the Club Leaders’ 
Council. The duties and terms of office of the 
Executive Committee of the Club Leaders’ Council 
shall be established by the Alumni Board, and they 
shall be voting members of the Alumni Board. 

[The Club Presidents’ Council shall 
elect such officers as are required by the 
Alumni Board. The officers shall con- 
stitute the Executive Committee of the 
Club Presidents’ Council.] 


[ARTICLE X — THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE OF THE CLASS AND 

CLUB PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL ] 
[SECTION 1. Membership] 

[The executive committee of the Class 
and Club Presidents’ Council shall consist 
of:] 

[A. The executive committee of the 
Class Presidents Council] 

[B. The executive committee of the 
Club Presidents’ Council] 

[C. Ex-officio, the president and 
executive director of the Asso- 
ciation, respectively. Not more 
than two more officers of the 
Association may be designated 
ex-officio members by the 
Alumni Board. ] 

[SECTION 2. Term] 

[The term in office of the members of 
this executive committee shall be deter- 
mined by the Alumni Board.] 
[Expiration of the term in office of a club 
president or a class president while he is a 
member of the executive committee shall 
not affect his tenure on the executive 
committee. | 

[SECTION 3. Officers] 

[The chairman of the executive com- 
mittee shall be selected from this group 
annually by its members. The chairman of 
this group shall be a voting member of the 
Executive Committee of the Alumni 
Board for the term of his office. ] 
[SECTION 4. Relationship to Alumni 
Board] 

[Members of the executive committee 
of the Class and Club Presidents’ Council 
shall be members of the Alumni Board for 
the duration of their term on the ex- 
ecutive committee in accordance with 
ARTICLE IV, Section 2 of this con- 
stitution. ] 
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ARTICLE X [XI] — 
OBERLIN ALUMNI MAGAZINE 
SECTION 1. 

The Alumni Magazine shall be an [the] 
official publication of the Association. 
SECTION 2. 

Editorial policy shall be formulated by 
the editor [and an advisory committee 
appointed by the Alumni Board. Such 


policy is] and shall be subject to approval of 
the Alumni Board. 


SECTION 3. The Alumni Board shall have 


power to establish a subscription rate for 
the Alumni Magazine. 


ARTICLE XI [XII] — FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 

The Alumni Board may [shall] establish 
procedures for promoting and_ en- 
couraging the regular financial support of 
Oberlin College by members of the 
Association. 


ARTICLE XII [XIII] — 
OPERATING BUDGET 

The Alumni Board shall be responsible 
for establishing procedures relating to the 
financial affairs of the Association. 


PRESENT MEMBERSHIP 
OF THE ALUMNI BOARD 


To assist alumni who wish to suggest nominees for the 


ARTICLE XIII [XIV] — 
ASSOCIATION HONORS 
The Alumni Board shall establish 


association honors and rules governing 
their award. 


ARTICLE XIV [XV] — 
INTERCOLLEGIATE RELATIONS 

The Alumni Board may, in behalf of the 
Alumni Association, apply for 
membership in any intercollegiate federa- 
tion of alumni or alumnae associations, 
and shall determine the manner of 
payment of federation dues and the 
method of appointment or election of 
delegates to conferences of any such 
federation. The executive director, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Alumni Board, 
may accept invitations for the Association 
and appoint representatives upon com- 
mittees of any such intercollegiate federa- 
tion. 


ARTICLE XV [XVI] — AMENDMENTS 

This Constitution may be amended 
upon recommendation of the Alumni 
Board at any annualor special meeting of 
the Association at which a quorum is 


present, by a majority of the members of 
the Association present, provided written 
notice of any proposed amendment is 
given either by publication in the Alumni 
Magazine, or by mail, which issue of said 
magazine or other notice shall be mailed 
to the active members not less than ten 
(10) days and not more than sixty (60) 
days prior to the date of meeting at which 
such amendment is to be voted upon. 

This Constitution may also be amended 
by ballot mailed to all active members of 
the Association. An affirmative vote of the 
majority of those casting a ballot shall 
constitute acceptance. 

Proposals to amend the constitution 
may be initiated by the Alumni Board, or 
by petition of 100 active members of the 
Association. In case of amendments 
initiated by petition of members, (a) the 
petition shall state whether the proposed 
amendment is to be presented to the 
active members for vote at the next 
annual meeting, or by ballot mailed to the 
active members, and (b) the Alumni Board 
shall consider the proposal and present 
the proposed amendment, together with 
its recommendation, to the active 
members in accordance with the terms of 
the petition. 


Robert I. Rotberg ‘55, Lexington, Mass. 
Katherine Ann Hagen Sebo ‘65, Greensboro, N.C. 


1980 election of new directors for the Alumni Associa- 


tion, 


as advisory members of the board. 


President: Fredric S. Cohen ‘57, Lexington, Mass. 


President-elect: 


Frances Kaplan Grossman ‘61, Newton, Mass. 
Past President: John D. Elder ‘53, Oberlin. 
Treasurer: J. Clayton Miller ‘30, Chevy Chase, Md. 


MEMBERS AT LARGE 
Terms expiring June 30, 1979 
Henry E. Bent ‘22, Columbia, Mo. 


Helen Strassburger Boatwright ‘39, Fayetteville, N.Y. 
Harold R. Howes ‘48, Slingerlands, N.Y. 

Frances Kaplan Grossman ‘61, Newton, Mass. 
Matthew Rinaldi ‘69, Oakland, Calif. 


Terms expiring June 30, 1980 
Dorothy M. Smith ‘29, Oberlin. 


Lawrence W. Derr ‘38, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Mont. 


Ralph W. Huenemann ‘61, Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Paula Finke Gordon ‘68, Chicago, Ill. 


Judith Holaday Carlson ‘49, Helena, 


Terms expiring June 30, 1981 


Robert W. Cairns ‘30, Wilmington, Del. 


the current officers of the Association and 
membership of the Alumni Board are listed below. 
Members of the administrative staff and/or faculty of 
Oberlin College cannot serve as elected officers or voting 
members of the Alumni Board. They can, and do, serve 


Bernard S. Mayer ‘68, Boulder, Colo. 


SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY ALUMNI 
Ronald K. Marmaduke ‘58, Elyria, Ohio. 


ANNUAL FUND REPRESENTATIVE 
Montgomery N. McKinney ‘34, Los Angeles 


ADMISSIONS ADVISORY BOARD 


Motoko Taniguchi Deane ‘71, Everett, Mass. 


CAREER COUNSELING ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Anne Wickham ‘69, Washington, D.C. 
CLASS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Cyrus Giddings ‘32, Oak Park, IIl., Ch. 
Caroline A. Gould ‘75, Ann Arbor. 
Allen Arnold ‘44, Cleveland. 


CLUB EXEGUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Bradbury Seasholes ‘55, Newton Centre, Mass., Ch. 
David B. Mayer ‘48, Chappaqua, N.Y. 


Florence Mustric ‘61, Cleveland. 


ALUMNI-ELECTED TRUSTEES 


Jeanne Hibbard Stephens ‘33, Oberlin. 
Ruth Leiserson Sims ‘40, Riverside, Conn. 
Sherill Cleland ‘49, Marietta, Ohio. 
Joseph W. Elder ‘51, Madison, Wis. 


Jane Dunlap Highsaw ‘41, Chevy Chase, Md. 


Jean Forsythe Dye ‘38, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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John D. Elder ‘53, Oberlin. 
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Nominations for 
the 1980 Ballot 


Former students as well as degree recipients 
are invited to suggest names of alumni in any 
decade for the 1980 election of new members 
of the Alumni Board. 


OFFICIAL 
BALLO 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 


I suggest the following MEN from classes before 1940 


Ballots must be postmarked 


Name! oi. o.oo e cee ae eee Classeo..; 
no later than June 15, 1979 
Send to: Alumni Election, Bosworth Hall, Name... Si Class...... 
Oberlin, OH 44074. If mailed after May 15 
from overseas, please use airmail. Place an x I suggest the following MEN from classes 1950-59 
before the name of your choice. Alumni 
couples have two votes on same ballot. Name Sera wie CR ee Oe Ha A Ser ee Class fa as ci bch 
For membership on the Alumni Board Nam ne eicvs. a0 0's ene Fe Sino eo ee Classvae,, 


Former students as well as graduates may 
vote. Vote for ONE CANDIDATE of the 
three listed in your decade. Invalid if one Name 5 j:ncssc2s + ameeeine | aie oe Clagsiemeenc: 
person votes for more than one candidate. 


Before 1939 


oan Dinatines BhattenBeck 25 Na ge ... « «+ sjoie-s\& sibs a.0,.0' ose ie Clasé seceee. 
O O Winifred Cheney Wilder ‘28 iow: one 
CO Loid'Goodenough Peterson ’37 0°00" NSS as eet a 
1938-48 Ballots need not be signed in order to be valid, but proper 
O O Raymond W. Cummings ‘39 identification (name and return address) must be shown 


below or on envelopes in which ballots are mailed. Send 
entire page to: ALUMNI ELECTION, Bosworth Hall, 
waee = Oberlin, OH 44074. Alumni are urged to report changes in 
mailing address, job title, marital or other status. The Alumni 
Office is particularly interested in knowing how individuals 
prefer to be addressed. Use space below, or send a separate 
letter if you prefer to insure the secrecy of your vote(s). 


O O Robert W. Clarke ‘43 
EE Prati byrd (46 
1949-58 
O O Anne Osborn Krueger ‘53 
O QO Dorothy Rockwell Avery ‘55 
O O Eileen Tate Cline ‘56 
1959-68 
O O Richard S. Page ‘59 


od 


~ 


Name sooo. sh sce cles e fale eee tins eel (Clases 2. ose 

OO Donald J. Borut ‘63 
aS eaaee Paul Osterman ‘68 Name viissc eves « das Wee eee Class. ccs 
O QO Gail Schwertman Treesiwin ‘69 Mail address i. .¢ < dua cee cece uclc's «5 eee eee tee ene 


() 0 Karen Rosenberg ‘73 
O) O Jennifer Alter ‘76 


Constitution Revision 


Do you approve the proposed revisions Employer... 2). .c> 2 ssn aus 056 << ines een 
in the Constitution of the Alumni 
Association? Job Title (hers) 1. OS 8 a 
CL) FOR the revisions 
[C) AGAINST the revisions Employer sé cisis«ais s 00s 0 sos 4 pee 


Is this address different from the one to which this issue of 
the Alumni Magazine was sent? 0 Yes O No 


